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. Hean Aimenica Singing”. . ya 


By STELLA OWSLEY 


The editorial staff of the Southwestern Musician dedi- 
b ee o2tes this first issue in the new year to the cause which 
Americans are serving everywhere—Our National Defense. 
Because music is a poweriul, potential element in the lives 
of all men, it can prove an effective instrument in inspiring 
them to preserve Democracy and the American way of life. 
It is hoped that music teachers of Texas and of the South- 
west will give new impetus to the use of music as a means 
of perpetuating the democratic ideals for which our coun- 
try stands. 


From the time of primitive man, music has served as an 
eB implement of war as well as one of peace. Aboriginal tribes 
discovered the efficacy of this medium for stimulating their 
warriors to supreme effort in their struggles against their 
enemies; to tom-tom and the chanting voice, augmented 
at times by other crude musical instruments, were found 
potent as stimuli for the release of adrenalin in the blood oi 
the braves, impelling them to still greater effort. The fiery 
Scots were still iurtner inflamed by their bagpipes on the 
eve of battle. Those who played the fife and drum constitut- 
ed an integral part of the zealous bands of patriots who 
struggled tor freedom in the early history of our own coun- 
try. And over a period of many years, war and patriotism 
have served as a leading theme in the development of our 
popular song literature. ‘(hus have soldiers of all times and 
of all places felt the potency of music in their efforts to 
bring about the goals which they sought. 





Modern warfare is unique in that its battlefronts extend 
everywhere throughout the land. The military fronts are in- 
deed vital but only a partial aspect of the vast scope of 
modern mechanized and personalized warfare. Music, there- 
fore, has a significant part to play on America’s military, 
industrial, and home fronts. Its contributions can be far- 
reaching in army and air corps camps, naval bases, facto- 
ries, and work-shops devoted to defense industries, homes, 
schools, and community gatherings. Music can serve widely, 
’ therefore, as a very real organ for National Defense wher- 
ever there are Americans who are fighting, working, de- 
veloping, living. Music can be used to engender courage, to 
heighten morale, to deepen and revitalize a sense of spir- 
itual well being, to allay fears, to assuage discomforts, io 
strengthen the will to do which is essential if we are to per- 
petuate the American way of life. Music can be used to fos- 
ter something which is invaluable for the defeat of those 
who threaten Democracy and for the preservation of the 
enduring peace which we hope to obtain. That vital some- 
thing is oneness of our people —a solidarity of purpose 
without which we cannot survive. 














What music media shall we promote? All of them! Cho- 
rals, orchestras, bands — formal and informal group sing- 
ing and group performance on musical instruments — in 
| our cities, in our towns, in our rural communities, in our 

churches, in our civic centers, in our schools, and in our 


homes. Let us play and sing wherever we gather in large or 
small numbers. 
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Finally, what music shall we use? American music of all 
types! Let us revive our colorful folk songs and ballads. 
Indigenous to North America, they reveal vestiges of origin 
from other shores and races. While evoking our pride as 
Americans, they can teach us tolerance and appreciation 
for those who have contributed to our heritage. 


In our folk songs, we shall find humor, pathos, fact, fancy 
all commingled in a manner conducive to the humanizing 
of our feelings and emotions and promotion of a rich sense 
of togetherness when these songs are shared. 


Let us learn again and teach with renewed enthusiasm 
the rich musical literature which comprises our patriotic 
songs and instrumental compositions. They can prove stir- 
ring to our hearts and souls and enlightening to our intel- 
lects as we review and relive the incidents of great histori- 
cal significance which inspired their composition. 


Let us turn again with faith and genuine sense of appre- 
ciation to our music of deep religious significance. Songs 
which have sprung from spiritual conviction and the pro- 
fession of abiding faith in a Providence which is Divine and 
unchanging can prove a source of inspiration for a new 
sense of values which accord great significance to spir- 
itual creeds. 


Truly, music can play an outstanding role in the rejuve- 
nation of our American people and in the consecration of 
their efforts to preserve the ideals for which America 
stands. Someone has said that “Liberty is not only a heri- 
tage but a fresh conquest for each generation.” Let us fur- 
ther this conquest for our generation through the medium 
which we represent. Let us share Walt Whitman’s vision 
when he wrote: 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 


I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 


Those of the mechanics, each one singing his as it should be 
blithe and strong, 


The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or 
leaves off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, the 
deckhand singing on the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter 
singing as he stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way in the 
morning, or at noon intermission or at sundown, 


The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife 
at work, or of the girl sewing or washing, 


Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else, 


The day what belongs to the day — at night the party of 
young fellows, robust, friendly, 


Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs. 


(From Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman. Copyright 1924 
by Doubleday Doran and Company, Inc.) 
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| A History 
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BY E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 
Music Critic of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
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I have been asked by the enterprising new editor-pub- 
lisher of the Southwestern Musician to describe the begin- 
nings of what now is the South’s leading publication in the 
musical field. Since I was one of the first subscribers, and 
knew well the founder, I am glad thus to turn back the 
pages of history. 


But, first, let me pause to congratulate Miss Stella Owsley 
upon her courage and resourcefulness in taking over single- 
handed the responsibilities of the magazine, and the musical 
body of the Southwest upon having in their devoted service 
one so well connected, so a part of the musical life of the 
region and so zealous for the cause of music, both culturally 
and inspirationally. A relationship is here effected which 
will be mutually valuable. There will be no lack of coopera- 
tion from all the musical agencies of the Southwest, stem- 
ming from the friendships which Miss Owsley has formed 
throughout the years, and no lack of courage in meeting 
problems of policy and reporting. As one of those old 
friends, Miss Owsley, I salute you and wish you well. 


But to get back to our history. The present membership 
of the Texas Music Teachers Association doubtless is of the 
opinion that the magazine came into existence to furnish a 
mouthpiece for the then new Association, since that rela- 
tionship has been inseparably maintained from the begin- 
ning. But the magazine antedated the Association. 


In those days, before World War I, A. L. Harper, on the 
staff of the Dallas News, an experienced newspaper man 
and deeply interested in music, through personal culture 
and wide friendship among musicians, finally had the cour- 
age to put into form a long-held ambition of his, the estab- 
lishment of a publication which should serve the fast grow- 
ing musical interests of the Southwest. 


So in April, 1915, there was issued No. 1 of Volume 1 of 
The Musicale. It was not the twenty-four pages of the pres- 
ent, with a striking colored cover, but a modest four-page 
folder. 

I have a copy here before me, one of my most valued 
musical souvenirs of Texas. On the front page is a “Call 
to Music Teachers,” issued by the Dallas Music Teachers 
Association, for a convocation of teachers of the state to 
meet in Dallas May 21 and 22, looking to the organization 
of a State Association. From that meeting, presided over 
by Walter J. Fried, grew the present Texas Music Teachers 
Association, which held its first convention under its own 
officers in San Antonio in April, 1916. But when that meet- 
ing was held there at hand was The Musicale, ready to be 
adopted as the official organ. And we may digress to state 
that at every meeting of national associations where state 
reports were made, the fact that Texas had an official pub- 
lication regularly issued has been one of the details most 
commented upon. 

The first column reviews, from Mr. Harper’s own hand, 
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a Kreisler recital, carrying the sub-head ‘Most refined, sat- 
isfying recital ever given nere marks close of concert sea- 
son.’ I attended that recital, my first hearing of Kreisler, 
and shall always remember his playing of the “Devil’s Trill 
Sonata” of Tartini, with his own superb cadenza. I recall, 
also, that the program carried this heading: ‘lhe Schubert 
Choral Club, assisted by Fritz Kreisler. The review men- 
tions an unpublished encore number, a “Caprice Serenade’”’ 
by Chaminade. ‘’his was the “Spanish Serenade” of Cham- 
inade, as arranged by Kreisler. The final encore was “Hu- 
moresque.”’ And the accompanist, then as now, was Carl 
Lamson. 

Also on the front page is described a “Lenten Musicale,” 
in which Julius A. Jahn presented Myrtle McKay, who was 
assisted by Elise Hay, pupil of J. Wesley Hubbell. Miss Hay 
is now Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, of the faculty of Southern 
Methodist University. 

The third of the three columns on the front page is given 
over to an account of a recital by Harold Bauer, presented 
by the Harmony Club in tort Worth’s long-disappeared 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium. Among tne Dailas vis- 
itors, traveling by special interurban car, were Alice Knox 
Fergusson, Antonia Wolters, Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 
Manna Louise Sauter, Louise Schawe, Julia Graham Cnharl- 
ton, Mabel Cranfill, Martha Rhea Little, Anna Craig Bates, 
Charles D. Hahn, Clarence B. Ashenden, Julius Alnert Jahn, 
Eugenie Munzesheimer and Phillip ‘tronitz. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral Club of fifty voices, di- 
rected for the sixth year by Mamie Folsom Wynne, had 
adopted a new departmental plan of work and study. 

Yves Nat had severed his connection with Texas Wom- 
an’s College, Fort Worth, and was going to New York. 

Martha Whitaker, who maintained a studio also in Mc- 
Kinney, was to present in recital Joseph Wynne, a talented 
Mickwitz pupil. 

The Dallas Concert Choir of Central Presbyterian Church, 
of which David Ormesher was director and Katherine Ham- 
mons accompanist, was to give Gaul’s “The Holy City.” 

Paris, with the help of groups from Greenville and Bon- 
ham, was to put on a May festival under the direction of 
J. imory Shaw. One of the features was the Dallas Quar- 
tet, made up of Mrs. Frank H. Blankenship, Mrs. L. M. 
Strohmeyer, J. Wesley Hubbeil and Harold Kellogg. 

There were five choral clubs in Dallas, whose meetings 
were announced. 

It is reported that Carolina White, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, “is now in vaudeville.” 

Here is an account of a merrymaking, “for members 
only,” of the Dallas Music ‘Teachers Association, the scan- 
dalous proceedings of which we hesitate to pass on, since 
many of the participants still are honored members of the 
profession in that city. 

Charles T. Howard, now with J. W. Jenkins Music Co. 
in Kansas City, had just arrived to take over the sheet mu- 
sic department at Bush & Gerts Piano Co. 

“The largest audience ever assembled in Fort Worth to 
hear a musical offering,” a crowd of 7,000 persons, packed 
the temporary tabernacle erected for the McConnell evan- 
gelistic services, for a performance of “The Rose Maiden,” 
of which Sam 8S. Losh was director. Soloists were Mary 
Johnson Smith, Mrs. T. Holt Hubbard, W. A. Jones and 
Frank Agar; W. J. Marsh was pianist and E. Clyde Whit- 
lock concertmaster. 

This reviewer discovers also that he and Miss Elizabeth 
Gay Jones had given a lecture-recital at St. Mary’s College, 
where they were members of the faculty. 

And what have we here? Yves Nat and Stella Lea Owsley 
gave Waxahachie music lovers “a royal treat.’ A local re- 
port states that “Miss Owsley is young, yet possesses great 
artistic temperament, and displays so minutely the tech- 
nic of vocal art taught by her great master, that every one 
must predict for her a successful career.” A right good 
prophet, say we! 
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The Texas Federation of Music Clubs appreciates the 
rivilege of a brief message in this initial issue of the 





Southwestern Musician under its new management. We de- 
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sire to congratulate the T.M.T.A. and other subscribers on 
the wise choice of editor, kecause we believe that Miss Cw- 
sley will give to the musicians of the southwest a magazine 
of outstanding cultural and educational value. 

The Federation of Music Clubs feels a very close bond 
with the T.M.T.A., not only kecause of your organization- 
al membership in our Federation and the active participa- 
tion of most of the teachers of the association in club work, 
but also because of many interests our organizations have in 
common. 

We know that most teachers are philanthropists, as it 
were, giving generously of their time and talents for the ad- 
vancement of music in their communities, while teaching 
for comparatively low fees; likewise the music club is a 
service group, giving freely to create in its community 
greater appreciation of good music. Often a club can influ- 
ence a community to accept music projects where a music 
teacher or his association would fail, merely because it 
would appear that he has personal advantage as his motive. 
Hence, the club can greatly assist the professional musician. 
Even though club members may not always “measure up”’ 
to the standards of the professional musician, due to in- 
adequate training or lack of time for work with music, they 
often may contribute greatly to the advancement of music 
by creating public sentiment favorable to the efforts of the 
professional. 


Splendid cooperation has ever existed between the club 
members and their teacher co-workers, as a result of which 
Texas has made some notable advancements musically in 
recent years, such as securing a splendid College of Fine 
Arts at the state university, public school music education 
and accredited applied music, higher standards of teacher 
training, and a finer music appreciation on the part of the 
public. 

The Federation has always enjoyed splendid cooperation 
of teachers in its contests, which it has sponsored for more 


: ; than 25 years. Not only have they enthusiastically trained 


heir pupils, but also have they generously served as judges 
in these events; all of this the Federation appreciates. We 
would remind all teachers of the Junior Competitive Fes- 
tivals to be held in eight centers in March. Mrs. Few Brew- 
ster, 1520 Enfield Road, Austin, is state chairman and will 
send a Bulletin to any teacher desiring one. In April, High 
School graduates will compete for the Louise Pace King 
Scholarship — a year’s study with Elizabeth Leake of T.S. 
C.W., Denton, and for four $10 awards—man’s voice, wom- 
an’s voice, piano, violin. In February, state and national 
contests for an all-expense year’s violin scholarship at Juil- 
liard and for three $100 scholarships to Berkshire Music 
entre, Tanglewood, Massachusetts, will be held. Dr. Lena 
Milam, 1693 Pennsylvania Avenue, Beaumont, will send 
particulars of all Senior contests upon request. 


The Federation encourages creative talent through Com- 
position Contests and urges every club to study American 
Music one year in five and to present at least one program 
of American music annually and one program of music by 
State Composers. Texans won two of the four national com- 
position awards last year: Eitel Allen Nelson of Wichita 
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T.F. M.C. Supplements Aims of T.M.T. A. 


By MRS. R. E. WENDLEND, President, T. F. M. C. 





Falls won the two-piano composition award with his ‘“Cow- 
boy’s Holiday,” which was broadcast over the red network, 
NBC, December 26; Dot Echols Orum of Fort Worth won 
the song composition award with her, “Lament” which was 
presented in the MacDowell Club, New York City, Jan. 11. 


It is not too early to plan for the Young Artist Contests, 
held biennially by the Federation. The finals in the next se- 
ries will be held in Detroit in spring of 1943; Bulletins are 
now available. Winners are given thousand dollar cash 
awards, with concert engagements sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation for two years. Winning instrumentalist, 
piano or violin, is given an additional award of two appear- 
ances with the New York Philharmonic and two with the 
Philadelphia Symphony. Carroll Glenn, 1941 violin winner, 
has created a musical sensation. Texas’ own Mary Louise 
Beltz, contralto, voice winner in 1941 is being given a tour 
of half a dozen states this spring besides numerous en- 
gagements in Texas. Jacques Abrams, Houston pianist, an- 
other winner of a few years ago has made good on the con- 
cert stage. Dalies Franz, Josephine Antoine, Lansing Hat- 
field, Robert Weede, Ida Krehm, Martha Lipton, Samuel 
Sorin, Eunice Shipiro, Eleanor Steber, Rosalyn Tureck, Jo- 
seph Knitzer and Leland Goodell are among those who were 
launched on their concert careers as winners of this Fed- 
eration Young Artist award. Numerous Texans should try 
out for it in 1943. 


A joint task is ours today, that of keeping active all cul- 
tural forces during the war. If civilization is to endure, the 
cultural arts of peace must be preserved in time of war. 
War tends to destroy all art; organized effort of all music 
organizations must be directed toward overcoming this ten- 
dency. Music definitely is a wartime essential, since no other 
factor can do more to sustain morale, strengthen patriotic 
fervor, and unite the masses. But government and the mass- 
es must be convinced of the importance of music in defense. 
Experiences in warring nations testify to the ministering 
power of music, showing that it is almost as much an angel 
of mercy in dark hours of distress as is the Red Cross: the 
one ministers to men’s bodies, the other to their souls. 
Therefore, we must make music truly a vital force in the 
inner life of our nation; through community choruses and 
other agencies, let’s make it part of the recreational life of 
every civilian, lessening the tension of those parents who 
anxiously scan the war news and of those who must bear 
the added financial strain of providing for material defense. 
Then let’s make it a part of the recreational life of every en- 
listed man, cooperating with their morale officers by fur- 
nishing talent and musical instruments for service and U.S. 
O. halls wherever desired. 


Already the Federation has provided hundreds of records, 
song-books and sheet music, 14 pianos, 8 radios, 11 phono- 
graphs, 3 recording machines, 2 record attachments, and 19 
instruments for orchestras for enlisted men, besides provid- 
ing many concerts, parties, dances, dinners, and concert 
tickets for men off duty and hundreds of bundles for Brit- 
ain. We have requests for much more such service. May we 
count on the cooperation of every musician in Texas in 
bringing the spiritualizing force of music into our mighty 
defense program that when war shall cease Americans will 
be of such character as can make a peace that will be last- 
ing, assuring to all men liberty and song-filled hearts! 
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By C. J. G. 


The Music Teachers National Association convention in Minne- 
apolis on December 27-28-29 will naturally stress ‘Unity Through 
Music” and other similar patriotic themes and highlights. The re- 
sponsibility of the music teaching profession is great in time of war. 
“KEEP AMERICA SINGING,” the new slogan of the National Guild 
of Teachers of Singing, could easily be freely interpreted as applying 
to the entire field of music and music education. If ever we needed to 
keep singing as a unified people, it is today. Your job and mine is 
to inspire, lift and lead with music. Let there be no let-down any- 
where, even in the remotest section of the country, in furnishing mu- 
sic of the higher, nobler, sort for gatherings of all kinds, for recrea- 
tional projects, and especially in the home. Keep America playing 
and singing and the load is partially lifted! 


Sectional, state and regional music journals are springing up from 
all parts of the nation. The staff of the Southwestern Musician is 
proud that this journal was one of the first in the country, being a 
successor to the Southwestern Musicale which was edited for so many 
years by Mr. Harper. In its eighth year as The Southwestern Musi- 
cian and with its distinctive cover design which has been copied to 
a certain extent by a number of other papers, this journal pays trib- 
ute to the continued success of The Music News of Georgia, The 
Louisiana Musician, Western Music Educators News Letter, New Eng- 
land Music Festival Bulletin, New Jersey Music Bulletin, New York 
State School Music News, Triad (Ohio), Texas Music Educator, Tex- 
as Music News, The Wisconsin School Musician, Kansas Music Re- 
view, Pennsylvania School Music Association News, Washington Mu- 
sic Educators Association Bulletin, New York Singing Teachers 
Association Bulletin, and others. Of course, there are, too, the more 
professional papers who support the cause of music education includ- 
ing those published in New York, The Musical Courier, Musical 
America, Musician, Music Teachers Review, and others; and The 
Etude Music Magazine from Philadelphia; Music News, Musical Lead- 
er, Musical Facts and Presto Music Times from Chicago; Violins and 
Violinists from Evanston; Pacific Coast Musician from Los Angeles; 
Keyboard from New Haven, Connecticut; and in January the new 
magazine for Professional Singers, Teachers of Singing and Hobby 
Vocalists ‘““VOICE” from an editorial board scattered over the nation, 
edited in Los Angeles and published and distributed in Chicago. Mu- 
sical journalism marches onward! 


With this issue The Southwestern Musician comes to you under the 
guidance of a new editor but with the same policies, rates of ad- 
vertising and distribution. After nearly eight years under the editorial 
and business leadership of the writer, The Southwestern Musician 
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with this issue passes into the hands of its new editor-publisher, Miss 
Stella Owsley, artist-educator-writer, faculty member of the world’s 
largest state supported girls school (Texas State College for Wom- 
en, Denton) member of one of Texas’ most illustrious families, and 
active worker in the field of music education, clubs, and social wel- 
fare. The editorial and manageria] staff, with the exception of Miss 
Faye Nation, secretary, will continue with the possible addition of 
several new correspondents and feature writers. The journal contin- 
nes as the official organ of the Texas Music Teachers Association and 
Texas Association of Music Schools. Its broad circulation to the stu- 
dios, schools, libraries, homes and music stores of the Southwest, as 
well as to scores throughout other sections of the nation, will obtain. 
It is with a deep sense of satisfaction to the writer that Miss Owsley 
has accepted the responsibility of The Southwestern Musician. The 
announcement will no doubt receive a fine response from T.M.T.A. 
and T.A.M.S. members and officials. At Miss Owsley’s invitation, the 
MUSIC MARCHES ON! column will continue. Continued interest and 
support of the writer will always attend the efforts of the new editor 
and staff. 


NATIONAL GUILD OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


Clyde Jay Garrett, Executive Secretary, 5400 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 


Serving A Definite Need in a Highly Specialized Field of Music Education 


The National Guild of Teachers of Singing has been formed for the following 
specific purposes together with additional aims and projects to be outlined 
by the Guild’s Advisory Council: 


1. To carry forward a program of practical research in Voice and Vocal Ped- 
agogy from the scientific as well as artistic point-of-view, and to serve as 4 
means of disseminating that information to all members of the Guild by way 
of its national magazine, Voice, and mimeographed releases from time to time 
between magazine issues. 

2. To establish regional and national vocal clinics free to paid-up members 
to be conducted by nationally known specialists in the fields of Voice, Physics, 
Anatomy, Drama, Speech, and other subjects related to Singing. 


3. To promote higher standards in Voi-e Teaching, more professional atti- 
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tudes on the part of members of the profession, and a unified effort to elim- 
inate so-called ‘‘quacks’’ from the field of vocal Pedagogy. 


4. To hold grading auditions (not contests) with individual constructive criti- 
cisms for each entrant, the singers to be students of paid-up members of the 
Guild. Recognized artist-teachers from near-by areas to serve as exchange 
critics. 

5. Members to receive a three-line listing in the Summer National Directory 
of Teachers of Singing without additional fee. 

6. Annual dues to be $3.00 a year including subscription to Voice, National 
Clinic fee, Regional Clinic fee, Research Releases, 3-Line Listing in Directory, 
permission to enter students in Auditions ($1.00 per student, one to four se- 
lections) and free service by Guild Research Centres on Vocal problems. 
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On Assuming the Editonship of The Southwestenn Musician 





“@xcusing one’s self is accusing one’s self,” yet with trep- 
idation I acknowledge the responsibility involved in assum- 
ing the editorship of the Southwestern Musician. 

May I solicit the counsel, the contributions, and the sup- 
port of my colleagues, in Texas and throughout the South- 
west, in my effort to make this magazine professional, in- 
formative, and interesting. This is “Our Magazine.” I wish 
you to use it as such. Write for it and write to me about it. 

The policies of the magazine will be based upon those es- 
tablished in the past. Additions to the editorial staff include 
Miss Marion Flagg, Director of Music Education of the Dal- 
las Public Schools, and Dr. Lena Milam, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic Education of the Beaumont Public Schools. 

I sincerely believe that “a knowledge of music enriches 
all living.” In editing this magazine, I shall endeavor to fol- 
low that precept of Matthew Henry when he said, “What is 
good in men we should take all occasions to speak of and 
often repeat it. What is evil, we should make mention of but 
sparingly, and no more than is needful.” 


The resignation of Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett as editor of the 
Southwestern Musician will be felt by friends and readers 
of this magazine. In assuming the duties of ownership and 
editorship, moreover, I reiterate that I, assisted by the edi- 
torial staff, shall endeavor to build effectively upon his ef- 
forts in the past — to move forward from where his splen- 
did achievements as editor left off. 

It seems fitting that we, in this issue, pay a tribute to 
Clyde Garrett, expressing appreciation and admiration for 
him as an artistic singer and director of music, as a music 
educator of the first rank, as an unexcelled leader and or- 
ganizer of State and National musical activities, and as an 
editor who has raised the standard of a Texas periodical 
from that of a pamphlet to that of a nationally recognized 
music magazine — the Southwestern Musician. 

Born in Texas in 1904, Clyde Garrett has steadily pro- 
gressed from a musician in a small town to one of the lead- 
ing artists and music educators of the country. His early 
schooling was in Texas but his musical career is the result 
of years of study and association with leading vocal au- 
thorities of America including Middleton, Witherspoon, 
Wagner, Keep, and Nelson. He proved an outstanding 
young, talented music student of both the Bush and Zoell- 
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ner Conservatories. His academic study was carried on in 


Baylor University and in the Universities of Chicago and 
Southern California. 


A successful concert debut in Curtis Hall in Chicago in 
1924 gave Clyde Garrett richly deserved prominence among 
the young baritone soloists of this country and he was chos- 
en for an extensive tour of America and Canada in light 
opera and in concert. 


Dr. Garrett has held many outstanding positions of lead- 
ership in the field of music. He has served as Dean of Fine 
Arts in Hardin-Simmons University, and in Redlands Con- 
servatory. For the past seven years, Dr. Garrett has been 
Chairman of Fine Arts, North Texas Agricultural College, 


and a guest teacher for several summers at the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music. 


In January 1942, Dr. Garrett assumed the Deanship of 
Hollywood Conservatory, a position which embraces the di- 
rectorship of several of Hollywood’s leading music organi- 
zations. New responsibilities of Dr. Garrett’s also include 
the Executive Secretaryship of the National Guild of Teach- 


ers of Singing and the Editorship of Voice, the official mag- 
azine of this organization. 


Still assuming the presidency of the Texas Music Teach- 
ers Association, Dr. Garrett will return to Texas in June for 
the annual conference of this Association. 

In order to find happiness and success in his life, Clyde 
Garrett learned to rejoice each day in the good fortune and 
achievements of others. 


— STELLA OWSLEY 
= —O-—_——. 


On behalf of the Texas Association of Music Schools I wish to 
extend my congratulations and best wishes to the new Editor-in-Chief 
of the Southwestern Musician. Miss Stella Owsley has worked untir- 
ingly in the cause of music as a teacher and leader in the various 
musical organizations throughout the State. She has contributed much 
to the development of musical culture in the Southwest. With all her 
many interests she has found time to continue her own personal de- 
velopment, not only musically, but academically. Her unceasing ef- 
forts have reached their culmination in the project she has now under- 
taken. I believe she will not only carry on the work that has been 
so effectively done by Dr. Garrett, but that she will develop it to the 
fullest capacity. She has musicianship, a strong academic background, 
boundless energy and the ability to get things done. The importance 
of this magazine is realized by all musicians, and I bespeak the hearty 
cooperation of all with the new editor, Miss Stella Owsley. 

WILLIAM E. JONES, President, T.A.M.S. 
-O 


Clyde Jay Garrett has done much for music in Texas. The South- 
western Musician will always be a reminder of the many hours and 
the hard work Clyde Barrett has given to the music profession; to 
give us news and to elevate the standards of teaching and the re- 
lationships of all in the field of music. 

Those who knew him well in his association with the T.M.T.A. will 
regret his absence from the many meetings, where his kindly smile 
and jovial disposition did much to keep us all in a better mood for the 
work ahead. Good luck, and the best wishes of the T.M.T.A. will fol- 
low you in your new endeavors. 

— CARL WEISEMANN, President, T.M.T.A., 1938-1940 
—O — 


Any picture of personalities who are making music history in Tex- 
as would be incomplete without the portrait of Dr. Clyde J. Garrett 
in the foreground. As our T.M.T.A. president he has planted seeds 
whose abundant harvests will be reaped for many years to come. 

We shall miss not only his leadership but also his jovial and “easy 
to talk to’ manner. No one finds it necessary to be stiff and formal 
in his relationship with Dr. Garrett. 


The high quality of Dr. Garrett’s leadership is made up of the in- 
gredients which Dr. Frederick Stock described as essential in the 
writing of his great cello concerto — “Yes, the composition required 
thought, elaborate mathematical apparatus, and indefatigable hard 
work: but more than that, and most of all, it required feeling.” It 
was this feeling — the love and superior understanding that Dr. Gar- 
rett imparted in his leadership of T.M.T.A. It reached us all and will 
survive to aid us in our pursuit of propagating T.M.T.A. principles. 

— CLAUDE SAMMIS, Acting President, T.M.T.A. 
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DR. LLOYD SHAW AND GROUP OF CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN DANCERS 


One of the most colorful and enthusiastic devotees of our pioneer dances, 
Lloyd Shaw, Superintendent of the famous Cheyenne Mountain Public School 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado, is nationally known as an educator, author and 
folk dance authority. 

With a troupe of pupils of the Cheyenne Mountain School, Dr. Shaw dur- 
ing the past two years has traveled fifty thousand miles, teaching and dem- 
onstrating the folk dance. Dr. Shaw and his dancers will visit Texas soon. 


In the large spaces of the Southwest two streams or tra- 
ditions of square dancing seem to flow together and mingle 
their waters, one from the South, the other from the North. 
The line of demarcation between the two is approximately 
where cotton ceases to be planted as a crop. South of this 
line, the dance is distinctly a southern dance and seems to 
stem from the Kentucky Running Set and the old square 
dances of the mountains of Tennessee. Cecil Sharpe, the 
great English authority, has described these dances in the 
fifth volume of his “The Country Dance Book’”’ and feels 
that they are the oldest Anglo-Saxon dances extant in the 
world today. He has traced some of the forms which he 
found in the Kentucky Mountains back to Druid worship, 
to tree worship, and to well worship. 


The Running Set is called a square dance and yet strange- 
ly it is in circle form. Anywhere from four to twenty cou- 
ples may participate in a single dance group. This same 
tradition of more than four couples in a square survives in 
some parts of Texas. At the Cowboy’s Christmas Ball, as 
presented at Anson, Texas, I have heard the floor director 
plead with the dancers to limit each set to four couples. 
But if friends arrived and wanted to join in, any set would 
take them in though it might give them ten to sixteen danc- 
ers in the set. These southern dancers also use a symmet- 
rical form, such as you find in The Wagon Wheel, or else a 
form in which one couple visits around the set. Sometimes 
they are cumulative, taking each couple with them as they 
go on to-the next. Sometimes they leave couples behind 
and let them follow up as soon as they have passed on to 
another couple. But they all seem to follow a pattern where 
the six couples dance as readily as four, as in the old Run- 
ning Set. 


Strangely the southern dance is executed throughout 
with a little shuffling, hip-swaying two-step. This persistent 
two-step does not seem to be a definite part of the old Run- 
ning Set. Where I have seen it danced in its native moun- 
tains, a shuffling one-step was used instead, decorated with 
little interpolated clogs or pigeon wings, and now and then 
a complete cadenza or a clog solo thrown in on the side. I 
have wondered if this little two-step might have been de- 
rived from yet another source. Did it perhaps come across 
the Mexican border? In many of the Mexican squares they 
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Tho Squano Danco ee 


By LLoyp SHAW 


\ 
use a little special polka step or poquito schottische. This | 
can approximately ke duplicated in the two-step of the , 3 
Southwest. ® 
In the Kentucky Mountains and also in our Southwest, 
the caller participates in the dance. That is, the leading 
dancer usually calls the dance. If there are a dozen sets on 
the floor, each has its own caller, carrying on his own dance 
independent of the others. They all use the same music, but | 
each set dances its own dance in its own way. | 


When we get north of the cotton line, we find that a sin- 
gle caller directs the floor. In this modern day, he usually 
uses a microphone, but I have read of a famous Iowa caller 
who was able to keep eighty sets moving on the floor to his 
unaided call. And in modern days with the help of the mi- t 
crophone I have known a caller to direct as many as two <2 
hundred at one time. 


This dance which we find in the northern half of the 
great southwest territory derives from the New England 
square. The step is the simple glide or shuffling one-step, 
with the two-step or clog thrown in now and then as a 
fancy decoration. The set is always limited to exactly four | 
couples, making it a perfect square. This square influenced 
by the southern dance is numbered around the right from 
the first couple in regular order, departing from the custom 
in New England where the couple opposite the first is called 
the second couple and the two side couples are called third 
and fourth. 


In the New England dance most of the figures depend 
upon the head couples working together while the side cou- 
ples rest; then the side couples work across the square 
while the head couples rest. This is a standard and typical 
pattern. In the second figure they often have a couple visit 
around the square but not with the same type of dance as 
is used in the South. And in their last figure, the jig or reel, | 
they often use a symmetrical dance. In the West we find all | 
these forms fused together in a single dance instead of a 
dance divided into many parts. They are so fused that it is 
often difficult to recognize the roots from which they 
spring. 

Across the cotton line the two forms of dancing are for- 
tunately being exchanged and mingled. On one side the 
shuffling two-step survives but with long rests or hurried 
periods when the one-step is used. North of the line the } 
one-step still predominates but more and more is the dec- | | 
oration of the two-step filling in for passages of the dance. | 
It will soon be an individual preference. Figures from one 
section are being used and adapted to the purposes of the 
other. It looks as though eventually they would all flow to- | 
gether in one common American dance—the true American | 
folk dance. | ) 


I wish that I knew enough about the old fiddle music to , 
see whether or not most of the tunes south of the cotton@p 
line derive from southern sources and if the tunes most pop- 
ular north of the cotton are those that come from New Eng- | 
land. To be sure many tunes will be common to both re- | 
gions, and surely one tune will often be borrowed from one 
region to the other. But my guess would be that if one stud- | 
ied the matter carefully, he would find two great streams 
of music flowing into the dance of the Southwest as easily | 
as we now find two great streams of dance. 
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W. P. A. Music Prospects in Texas For National Defense 


The musicians of Texas and the Southwest are pleased to 
learn facts concerning W.P.A. music activities for the Na- 
tional Defense Program in this section of the country. 


Upon request to Jay du Von, Executive Assistant Works 


Progress Administrator, Washington, D. C., the following 
report has been sent to the Southwestern Musician. 
Four Saturday Night combination “programs and danc- 


es” at Army Recreation Center, Camp Wolters, Mineral . 
Wells, Texas, were presented by the Fort Worth unit during 
July. These have keen attended by literally thousands of 
soldiers and have received many expressions of appreciation 


from Army Officials. 


In El Paso, practically every program played during the 
month of July might come under the head of Defense work. 
The audiences in the city proper are made up largely of 
soldiers and the programs at the Union Station have in- 
variably drawn large crowds of soldiers, sailors, marines, 


— | and selectees who spend the entire hour listening to the Ti- 


, 


Annual Meeting Music Teachers National 
Association, Minneapolis, December, 1941 


Genuine enthusiasm and 
patriotic fervor made up for 
a slight decrease in attend- 
ance at the 63rd annual meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association in Minnea- 
polis, December 26 to 31. Al- 
so meeting in Minneapolis at 
the same time were the Na- 
tional Association of Schools 
of Music and the American 
Musicological Society. 


Pre-convention events in- 
cluded registration, opening 
of exhibits, recital of contem- 
porary United States piano 
music by John Kirkpatrick, 
and an informal reception for 
members and visitors. 


The opening session, pre- 
sided over by President Glen 

aydon, included the usual 
addresses and responses of 
welcome and addresses by 
Max Schoen, Charles Seeger, 
Captain Howard C. Bronson, 
Fred Clausen and Edwin 
Hughes. Music of the opening 
session was furnished by 
Boyd and Helen Ringo, duo- 
pianists, Tulsa University, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. The remain- 
der of the morning was filled 
with sectional meetings on 


{1) Secular Keyboard Music 
of the 17th and 18th Centur- 
les, (2) College and Univer- 


Sity Music, (3) Utilization of 
Folk Music. 


Following the opening ses- 
Sion luncheon meetings were 
held by Phi Mu Gamma, Pi 
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Kappa Lambda, Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon, Phi Mu Alpha, and Sig- 
ma Alpha Iota. 


Considerably more time of 
this convention was allotted 
the council of state and na- 
tional presidents, presided 
over by Edith Lucille Robins 
and Carlyle Scott. Councillors 
listed for these sessions in- 
cluded Mme. Winifred Lucia 
Fisher, California; Harold 
Swingle, Ohio; Clyde Jay Gar- 
rett, Texas; Alice Scoble Op- 
perman, Florida; William 
Hugh Miller, Kansas; Leon 
Carson, New York; R. E. Stu- 
art, Missouri; Florence Heim- 
lich, Wisconsin; Mark Hoff- 
man, North Carolina; Jewel 
Major Roche, Oklahoma; El- 
eanor Scott, Washington; Ida 
Gardner, Oklahoma. 


Music for the council ses- 
sion was furnished by Nikolai 
and Joanna Graudan, cello 
and piano duo. 


Musicology and Education 
was discussed by Philip G. 
Clatt, Iowa; Ross Le Finney, 
Smith College; Everett B. 
Helm, Massachusetts; Man- 
fred F. Bukofzer. California; 
and Walter H. Rubsamen, 
California. 


The Psychology of Music 
discussion was led by Max 
Schoen, Pennsylvania; Arnold 
Small, Iowa; Abe Pepensky, 
Minnesota; Arville J. Bor- 
Sabine, Celotex Corporation 
of America. 


Catholic church music was 


pica Orchestra. The services of the Fort Worth Unit, given 
each Saturday night to the Soldiers at Camp Wolters, forty- 
eight miles from Fort Worth, have been much in demand 
for defense ‘work both in the city and at Fort Sam Houston. 
The Dallas dance bands are being called on regularly to 
play for dances for soldiers passing through the city and 
for those stationed at Hensley Naval Air Base near the 


City. 


The two Dallas Dance Bands played for 45 events 


during August, among them being two community dances 
at Federal Housing Projects; two special dances for sol- 
diers encamped near the city while enroute to the Louisiana 
Army Maneuvers; formal opening of Avion Village for de- 
fense workers at Grand Prairie, Texas, attended by several 


thousand persons. 


The San Antonio Dance Band has keen in constant de- 
mand for soldier and civilian dances. All regular programs 
have been largely attended by soldiers and many programs 
and dances played especially for them. 


presented by Sister Anna 
Laulet, Minnesota; and Moth- 
er G. Stevens, New York City. 


Peter W. Dykema, New 
York, presided at the second 
general session of which Wil- 
lem van de Wall, Louisiana, 
and Philip G. Clapp, Iowa, 
were the principal speakers 
and Maria Montana, soprano, 
was the artist. 


The concert of the Minne- 
apolis W.P.A. Orchestra com- 
bined with the University of 
Minnesota Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by A. Pepen- 
sky, presented a full evening 
of modern music including 
one selection, “Divertimento”’ 
by Anthony Donato of the 
University of Texas. The con- 
cert of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Howard 
Hanson conducting, presented 
all American music. Agnes 
Rast Snyder, contralto, was 
the soloist. 


After the buffet supper on 
Sunday evening a program of 
church and choral music was 
presented at Northup Audito- 
rium of the University of Min- 
nesota. William McPhail and 
Rev. Francis Missia conduct- 
ed and the accompanists were 
Ruth Dendor, Theodore Berg- 
man and James Allen. Joseph 
W. Clokey, Ohio, was the or- 
gan soloist. 


David Mattern, Michigan, 
lead the symposium on teach- 
er training. The following 
participated in the discus- 
sions: Leo Dvorak, Illinois; 
Lloyd Funchess, Louisiana; 
Hazel B. Nohavec, Minnesota; 
William McBride, Ohio; Ir- 


ving Wolfe, Tennessee; Karl 
O. Kuersteiner, Kansas; Har- 
old Ayres, Minnesota; Cecil 
Burleigh, Wisconsin; Antonio 
Brosa, Pro Arte Quartette; 
Arcule Sheasby, Illinois; Ed- 
win Hughes, New York; John 
Kirkpatrick, Connecticut; Ha- 
zel Griggs, New York; John 
C. Wilcox, Illinois; Richard 
de Young, Illinois; Leon Car- 
son, New York; Walter Allen 
Stultz, Illinois; E. Clifford To- 
ren, Illinois; Hans Rosenwald, 
Illinois; Clyde Jay Garrett, 
Texas. 


A group of interesting new 
songs by Russell G. Harris, 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex- 
as, was effectively sung by 
Leona Scheunemann. 


A highlight of the conven- 
tion was the playing of the 
Pro Arte String Quartette of 
the University of Wisconsin; 
Antonio Brosa, first violin; 
Laurent Halleux, second; Ger- 
maine Prevost, viola; Victor 
Gottlieb, cello. 


The principal address at 
the opening banquet of the 
convention w as presented b y 
the Hon. Harold Stassen, 
Governor of Minnesota. The 
Hamlin University choir, John 
M. Kuypers, director, present- 
ed the music of the event. 


Few Texans attended the 
meeting due to the distance of 
travel involved and important 
musical committments of 
their own in the southwest. 
Your reviewer, due to illness, 
was detained in Chicago and 
attended only a part of the 
meeting. 

— C. J. G. 
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T.S.C.W. MODERN CHOIR 


Festival of American Music at the 
Texas State College for Women 


By VERE MACNEAL AND 
PERSIS TERHUNE 


The Music Department of 
the Texas State College for 
Women recently sponsored a 
two-day Festival of American 
Music in a series of programs 
given on the campus in Den- 
ton. This activity was in line 
with the present nation-wide 
tendency to perform composi- 
tions by native Americans, as 
well as being in keeping with 
the general forward-looking 
policy of the College which 
has frequently been foremost 
in introducing new musical 
works to audiences of the 
southwest. The programs in 
the main were given by the 
large musical organizations 
on the campus—the 80-piece 
Symphony Orchestra under 
the conductorship of W. Gib- 
son Walters, the 35 picked 
voices making up the Modern 
Choir directed by William E. 
Jones, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Music, and the 160 
voices constituting the Col- 
lege Chorus trained by John 
Murray Kendrick. Assisting 
these student groups, were 
guest artists and soloists. 


A large part of the opening 
program of Friday evening, 
December 5, was devoted to 
compositions of Texas musi- 
cians. Outstanding among 
these were several short 
works by Mrs. Dot Echols 
Orum of Fort Worth, who has 
received recognition both lo- 
cally and nationally. Mrs. 
Orum teaches piano and or- 
gan at North Texas Agricul- 
tural College at Arlington and 
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is organist at the Broadway 
Presbyterian Church in Fort 
Worth. Her song “Lament,” 
which won the prize offered 
by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs of America for 
1941, was ably interpreted by 
Miss Annie Strathdee, con- 
tralto, Fort Worth, whose 
voice was eminently suited to 
the song. Later came Mrs. 
Orum’s “Three Songs,” set- 
tings for poems by Dorothy 
Parker, beautifully presented 
by Miss Ellen Jane Jackson, 
soprano, of Fort Worth. This 
group of songs won the Texas 
Federation of Music prize in 
1937. Mrs. Orum’s songs, de- 
cidedly in the lyric vein, 
struck a note of depth and 
sincerity, and gave evidence 
of her awareness of the de- 
mands of the poems and of 
her adequacy in achieving 
unity between words and mu- 
sic through a certain exquis- 
iteness in craftmanship. An- 
other composition by Mrs. 
Orum, “Romance,” was per- 
formed by Marius Thor, head 
of the violin department of 
T.W.C. This is another prize- 
winning composition, having 
been awarded the Chrysler 
Gold Medal at the Texas Cen- 
tennial in 1936. Mrs. Orum 
was herself present for the 
occasion of the Festival, and 
accompanied the singers and 
Mr. Thor. 


Miss Ivy Eddleman and 
Charles Kiker, prominent 
Wichita Falls musicians and 
educators and a seasoned duo- 
piano team, played a group of 
five selections, all by Ameri- 
can composers: ‘“Humoresque 


Negre” by Homer Grunn and 
“Valse” by Harold Triggs of- 
fered vivid contrast in style 
and workmanship, while a 
dash of folk music flavor was 
supplied in the negro spir- 
itual, ‘‘Death, Ain’t You Got 
No Shame?” arranged also by 
Harold Triggs, and in the col- 
orful “Cowboy’s Holiday,” 
composed by Eitel Allen Nel- 
son, of Wichita Falls. The lat- 
ted is based on the old fid- 
dlers’ breakdown “Leather 
Breeches,” and was the win- 
ning duo- piano composition 
in the competition sponsored 
by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs of America for 
1941. Closing this group came 
the spectacular Gould ar- 
rangement of Stephen Fos- 
ter’s “Oh, Susanna.” In meet- 
ing the needs of these diver- 
sified selections, both Miss 
Eddleman and Mr. Kiker were 
eminently adequate. Each 
played with verve, technical 
ease, individuality and spon- 
taneity, and yet, as a team, 
their sense of timing was ex- 
quisite, their ensemble was 
perfect. 


The String Orchestra of the 
College made its first public 


appearance of the season on 
this program, under the di- 
rection of W. Gibson Walters, 


Conductor of the College Sym- 
phony, presenting the “Ukra- 
nian Suite for String Orches- 
tra,” a work in five move- 
ments by Quincy Porter. Mr. 
Walters’ reading of this score 
was scholarly, brilliantly sym- 
pathetic, and masterful, and 
the response of the orchestra 


corresponded to the skill of 
its director. 


Closing the initial program 
of the Festival, the Modern 
Choir, a picked group of 35 
voices sang “Sea Moods” by 
Tyson, “Listen to the Lambs” 


of Nathaniel Dett, ang 


“Nights” by Clokey. The 
Choir is conducted by William 
EK. Jones, Director of Music 
at T.S.C.W., and is known 
throughout the southwest for 
musicianly attainments. 


On Saturday evening, De- 
cember 6, at six o’clock, the 
In-and-About Dallas and Fort 
Worth Club held its banquet, 
in the special dining room in 
the Home Economics Build- 
ing, with a large part of its 
membership present. Miss Al- 
ma Ray, Director of Music in 
Fort Worth and President of 
the Club, acted as presiding 
chairman, and Miss Stella 
Owsley, Associate Professor 
of Voice at the Texas State 
College for Women, was toast- 
mistress for the occasion. A 
short program of entertain- 
ment was presented, consist- 
ing of folk dances and square 
dances, folk songs and tall 
stories. Robert E. Jackson 
was the banquet speaker. The 
college orchestra, chorus, and 
modern choir collaborated in 
offering the final program of 
the American Music Festival 
Saturday evening, December 
the sixth. It was indeed a fit- 
ting climax to the pleasurable 
events of the whole festival. 


The first half of the pro- 
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gram was devoted to sym- 
phonic music under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. Gibson Wal- 
ters. “Comes Autumn Time” 
by Leo Sowerby one of the 
more pleasing and euphonious 
examples of the modern 


pate of symphonic writing, 


i i: Me ee Be Fe ee 


was given a sympathetic and 
satisfying reading by Mr. 
Walters. John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s ‘‘Perambulator Suite” 
furnished an interesting ex- 
periment in testing the per- 
forming ability of an orches- 
tra necessarily made up of 
young people of college age. 
The rather formless, momen- 


i tarily interesting, and pre- 
OGee@ io minantly dissonant comp- 


osition was handled with ease 
and surety, and the general 
result was pleasing. 


Perhaps the high point of 
the entire concert was reached 
during the performance of the 
“Piano Concerto in D Minor” 
by Edward MacDowell, with 
Frances Wall as soloist. Al- 
though she is only a Junior in 





with the poise, assurance, and 


fire of a veteran performer. 
Mr. Walters’ orchestral read- 
ing was a restrained and yet 
inspiring accompaniment to 
Miss Wall’s playing, and illus- 
trated clearly the real musical 
growth of the organization. 


The College Symphony Or- 
chestra, Chorus, and Modern 
Choir completed the program 
with performance of the Folk 
Song Symphony by Roy Har- 
ris, and the American Ode of 
Richard Kountz. About 275 


T.S.C.W. 


college students participated 
in this performance, and the 
phrasing, ensemble, and sub- 
tle nuances of interpretation 
were amazingly accurate and 
pleasing for such a large 
group. Miss Virginia Morris, 
senior student from Tyler, 
sang the soprano solo in the 
final number. Miss Morris’ 
voice is one of unusual clarity 
and smoothness, 


The programs making up 
this Festival of American Mu- 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


sic were very well attended by 
students, townspeople, and 
alumni, as well as by many 
distinguished musicians 
throughout the state. It was 
in fact a thrilling experience 
to hear and see so many 
young and eager musicians 
contributing to a program in 
praise of their country and 
our country — America! 


Ss Ae 


the college, Miss Wall played 


Qur Wational Anthem . . . 


JUST HOW SERIOUS is the effort to adopt “God Bless 
America” as our national anthem? To what extent does the 
controversy—frequently raised in association conferences, 
in newspapers, and in radio broadcasts—portend the rele- 
gation of “The Star-Spangled Banner” to a Victorian period 


ea of patriotic fervor? 








An examination of the pros and cons voiced on these oc- 
casions is enlightening. Those whose concepts of American- 
ism are narrow condemn the universal adoption of “God 
Bless America’”’ on the basis that its composer, Irving Ber- 
lin, is of Jewish birth. If we reject the masterpieces of the 
Jew, our musical cupboards in this country will indeed 
prove bare. If Mr. Berlin is Jewish, can he not be American 
as well? Is not the keynote of Americanism as well as of 
Hebrewism “mercy through Redemption?” 


No, we must look deeper into the controversy. 


er-2 Those who favor the national adoption of “God Bless 
America 


’ rightly contend that its sophomoric verses are 
Sung to a melodious, rhythmical air. Its singing seems to 
make immediate patriots of the youngsters and to revive 
the love of land and country in the oldsters. It is a great 
tool piece which catches the fancy of many Americans, to 
be sure. But the question remains — Is the song of lasting 
worth? Will the verse and melody continue to please? Can 
it endure as a substitute for “The Star- -Spangled Banner?” 
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“God Bless America” may have been built upon deep feeling 
but its origin did not spring from so significant an histor- 
ical incident as that which inspired the composer of our Na- 
tional Anthem, Francis Scott Key, to make his immortal 
tribute to the American flag. 


There are certain unchanging values in a changing world 
but a song built with such significant patriotic verse and 
stirring rhythmic melody as our National Anthem will 
surely carry on through our historic annals. True, the im- 
posing range of the melody may be judged a bit difficult, 
yet the real patriot unconsciously reaches all pitches, and 
bridges difficult intervals as he sings valiantly to pledge 
allegiance to this symbol of American patriotism. 


As one of our current writers has said, our youngsters 
are coming out of the recruiting stations, their eyes lit by 
an inner light and their heads adorned with a sort of spirit- 
ual cockade as they get ready, cheerfully, to fight this pres- 
ent war. Their minds and hearts are set on the invisible 
goal of liberty so perfectly symbolized in their flag. 


It is indeed time, therefore, that we stop disseminating 
hackneyed jokes about the millions of Americans who can- 
not repeat the words of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” We 
should instead teach them and sing them and kelieve in 
them. 
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The Obligation of the Voize Teacher 


By CAMERON MCLEAN 


Nearly all of the singers of the present day are amateurs, 
no matter what they may be paid in salaries or what they 
may achieve in public adulation — still they are amateurs. 
They do not possess the musical nature, the musical stand- 
ards or the singing instinct. To the discriminating and in- 
formed there are but few great voices today. Mediocrity is 
rampant and there is a scarcity of singers who can cope 
with the strenuous operatic roles or the exacting require- 
ments of the recital art. Anyone with a sense of humor can 
laughingly observe how many “outstanding artists” “world 
famous,” “greatest living,” “golden voiced,” creatures there 
are (that is if you believe their managements) yet, nearly 
all of them are rank amateurs. To the thoughtful person this 
means we are simply promoting mediocrity and emphasiz- 
ing abject incompetence. 


There are at least four reasons for this humiliating con- 
dition: FIRST, the prevalence of incorrect voice production. 
SECOND, the low standards of public performance. THIRD, 
the lack of truthful terminology in voice teaching princi- 
ples. FOURTH, the current craze for quick success, easy 
money, the glamour of the footlights and fabricated suc- 
cess. 


What singers of the present could duplicate the art of the 
following great artists: Sembrich, Tettrazini, Eames, Mom- 
er, Lilli Lehmann, Farrar, Caruso, Jean De Reszke, Bonci, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Plancon or Chaliapin? These artists pos- 
sessed glorious voices perfectly trained, nobility of style, 
mastery in every element of singing and in every shade of 
human emotion and subtlety, polished, refined, mature and 
seasoned. 


Incorrect voice production is widespread and from what 
we hear no argument is needed to defend that truth. In 
most things in life we abide by provable certainties that we 
can understand and explain to others but in teaching human 
beings how to sing all is confusion and we find as many 
methods as there are teachers. If all the vocal teachers in 
the land were laid end to end they would not reach a con- 
clusion. 


Be it said truthfully there is no individual or school 
whose decisions or opinions on voice production can be ac- 
cepted as being authoritative or final. The disastrous hurt 
and harm done to singers yearly by thousands of so-called 
teachers is tragically expressed by Dr. Chevalier Jackson, 
of Philadelphia who states: “in 98 per cent of cases the pro- 
fessional singer ends up with complete loss of voice. At 
some time or other he strains too hard and ruptures a ca- 
pillary in the voice box. The blood forms a clot, prying 
apart the vocal cords. The singer has to force twice as hard 
and things go from bad to worse. Caruso had one of the 
finest larynxes any human being ever possessed but at the 
time of his death it was going to smash.” 


This is a damaging impeachment of almost the entire 
vocal profession by one of the world’s leading pharyngolo- 
gists, a surgeon who has examined the throats of thousands 
of singers. So long as conditions remain as they are this 
calamitous wreckage will continue. The voice training rack- 


et is the most vicious swindle in the United States. The 


question might well be asked “Who are the teachers?” The 
answer is, anyone who wishes to be and this freedom of en- 
try causes the damage. In most cases teachers are composed 
of those who have failed to become singers, pianists, ac- 
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CAMERON MCLEAN’s manner is not of 
the conventional, nor are his programs; 
they are evolved purely from his own 
inspiration. Always within the bounds 
of sincere art, his song interpretations 
take on a governing aspect of newness, 
richness and freshness never before 
presented. Stamped with a powerful 


personality, his art, in certain respects, 
bears the impress of genius. 


Camern McLean, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, vocal star of the Ford Symphonic 
Hour and renowned vocal pedagogue, is 


a dynamic figure in the American world 
of song. 





CAMERON McLEAN 


companists, organists, choir directors, coaches, mandolin 
and ukulele players and the Grand Army of those who nei- 
ther play nor sing, who learn not neither do they know. 


The United States requires no license of vocal teachers, 
the State ignores them, yet, each year thousands of singers 
are bled white by gold brick charlatans offering speedy en- 
try to the Metropolitan or the concert stage. Any other 
form of dishonesty is punishable by law but the more sen- 
sitive the harm and terrible in its effect the less legal pro- 
tection is provided. To deceive or insult or crush a human 
being, wreck his voice and his future, leave him nothing 
but bitter regrets and a ruined vocal organ, for this treach- 
erous fraud there is no penalty. 


One is not master of anything unless one can use it. If 
knowledge is not tested and approved who is to know its 
value? You do not yourself understand a thing unless you 
can explain it to others. If you are complete master of your 
subject you can make someone else understand it. Simplic- 
ity is the keynote to every real true secret of life. Nothing 
is confusing except to those who cannot grasp it. 


Some one said to Mr. Charles Kettering that Thomas Edi- 
son had failed 30,000 times before he finally achieved the 
electric light. Mr. Kettering’s reply was typical of that gen- 
ius. “Edison never failed in any one of these experiments. 
If he tried thirty thousand times kefore he was able to get 
what he wanted he had learned thirty thousand ways not to 
do it. That is not failure, that is PROGRESS. Every time it 
did not work he knew what not to try next time.” 


Scientific research means “to discover the general truths 
and the operation of general laws.” Art is the APPLICA- 
TION of the knowledge of these truths and laws to practice 
and perfection. Most vocal teachers have a tendency to in- 
tellectual preservation — to defend their OWN ideas rather 
than find out the TRUTH about them — which as you know 
is detrimental to honest thinking. Self-deception is a recog- 
nized mental disorder. The expression “That is the way I 
was taught” is altogether too common. 


Acceptance of false theories among our singers and teach- 
ers places limitations upon the work of training students 
and worse still it hastens deterioration of voices. Should a 
student wish to enter the ranks of singing teachers with an 
honest desire to become highly competent, with a craving 
for truth in the principles of voice production which would 
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in his students or himself result in a demonstration of in- 
errant, infallible performance, where must he go, to which 
school or to what individual, to gain this knowledge? What 
preparation must he undergo and what subjects must he 
study in order to become proficient and competent to teach 
constructively ? 


A definite, deliberate step should be taken to train future 
vocal teachers in a new course of vocal science and art and 
I humbly suggest the following as constructive subjects to 
be studied in order to uncover truth in voice production 
which is natural, easy and effortless. 


PHYSIOLOGY — Anatomy and the laws of physical 
movement. 


PHYSICS — Sound, acoustics and the law of balance. 
PSYCHOLOGY — The human mind and its habits. 


PHONETICS — Comprising the science of speech 
sounds. 


DICTION — Phraseology, style, distinction. 
ENUNCIATION — Articulation, pronunciation. 
INTERPRETATION — Contrasts, color, thought char- 





acter. 

DEPORTMENT — Stage behaviour, carriage, platform 
manner. 

PERSONALITY — Development, power and human in- 
terest. 





DRAMATIC ART — A positive essential, whether one 
sings in opera, oratorio or concert. 


Singing is perhaps the most difficult of all the arts to 
teach and differs from every other form of musical educa- 
tion. The human voice is quite unlike instruments made by 
hand whose action and working parts are visible. Voice is 
invisible and impalpable and singing is one of the most in- 
tricate performances of which the human organism is capa- 
ble. Correct vocal training is a SPECIAL subject and SPE- 
CIALISTS should teach it. 


Tone creation comprises two phases of nature; it is 
MOVEMENT and it is SOUND. The areas of amplification 
should be explored and all unnecessary stresses, strains and 
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pulls removed from the student’s mental and physical he- 
ing. Distinction must be made between the mechanical and 
the aesthetic; the former embraces physical action, the lat- 
ter the inner, higher nobler qualities of the individual. 
There are too many “frigidaire-voiced” singers. Singing be- 
ing much more psychological than physical, the MIND of 
the singer must receive such training as will cause him to 
think for himself. There is such a species as an educated 
non-thinker. 


Because of a highly developed efficiency among instru- 
mental teachers one can find in any city one chooses to visit, 
young pianists, organists, violinists and other instrumen- 
talists who are quite as great in artistry as some of our fa- 
mous instrumentalists. This statement could not be truth- 
fully made regarding the product of the vocal studios. In- 
strumentalists are eager to adopt the experimental attitude 
and willing to discard the wrong and embrace that which 
is good. They do not investigate facts by the light of argu- 
ment but by the light of truth. They are just as eager to find 
out if they are wrong as to ascertain if their concepts are 
correct. 

Essentially we must demand higher standards among vo- 
cal teachers because talented young singers need and ought 
to have wise counsel, not eyewash. They need direction 
which is not only sound but safe. A good teacher will so 
perfect the proper functioning of the entire vocal mechan- 
ism, free it from mental and physical interferences to effi- 
ciency that the student mind, when he sings, will be full of 
musical matters, not mechanical thoughts. He will learn 
that the text of a song is its heart and the music its life’s 
blood. He will gain the knowledge that the great adventure 
in life is human sympathy and the supreme test in artistry 
lies in interpretation. 


To the great singer his voice is a camel’s hair brush, his 
emotions are his pigments, his soul is his pallette, his con- 
trasts are his perspectives and his audience the canvas upon 
which he paints. If his is the master touch his songs and his 
singing will be remembered long after the lights are out and 
the curtain has dropped. 


For these and other reasons I am making a plea for a 
new course in music study — that of teaching vocal teach- 
ers how to teach constructively , honestly and successfully. 
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Shall We Abandon What We Are 
Fighting For? 
By MARION F'LAGG 
Director of Music Education, Dallas, Texas 


Imagination is stretching itself in a most uncomfortable 
fashion these strange days. First of all it stretches one’s 
imagination painfully to see where we are. We called our- 
selves cynical, disillusioned; we see now we were children, 
refusing to face the disagreeable results of the easy way 
out. Fortunately there is still enough resilience in the long 
neglected imagination to take up the slack, look at the spot 
we’ve got ourselves into and determine to face it and take 
it, and more, to do something about it. 


There is a second task for this newly awakened imagina- 
tion—the necessity for looking beyond the present to a fu- 
ture fit for a people worthy to live as we know how to live. 
It may be that the forces of evil stalking the earth are in 
their last great struggle to defeat the dimly seen and grop- 
ingly followed light of the integrity, the dignity, and the 
power of man in God’s image. And it may be that the pun- 
ishment we are taking, and the greater punishment we have 
not yet dreamed of, may clear the imagination — the vision, 
if you please—of the deadening blockage of inertia and sel- 
fishness and greed. 


We know now what we prize; we find it in our fear of los- 
ing it; and we see the awful plight of those who have lost it. 
We have finally, with real grief, come to see that it must 
even be fought for. 


We musicians have known for a long, long time that what 
we have is worth fighting for. Words of great souls through 
the centuries have recognized the value of music, and the 
great music of all time comes from the most intense discip- 
line of creative man. 


Recognition of the value of music for everyone has come 
with the phonograph and the radio and very definitely with 
the great development of music as part of the general edu- 
cation program. One has only to look at the attitude toward 
music education during the first World War and now, to see 
what an advance has been made. During the World War I 
music education lost ground widely. Fads and frills must be 
eliminated, and music was one of them. Supervision of mu- 
sic by specialists was withdrawn in an alarming number of 
communities and independent music teachers suffered like- 
wise. Ground was later regained in the field of education, 
and in the long run, the situation was strengthened by vir- 
tue of the elimination of weak programs and individuals, 
and by improved standards of training. 


Improved training for music teaching in public institu- 
tions, improved programs of public instruction, along with 
the tightened purse strings of the years of the depression, 
created problems for the independent teacher, and a dislo- 
cation in balance between public and private instruction 
which has not found its equilibrium yet. Attempts have 
been made to raise the standard of preparation of the pri- 
vate music teacher, such as the certificate plan in the state 
of Texas, with a consequent establishment of standard fees 
which have had some effect on the situation. 

Taking the country over, it may be said that the trend 
has been away from private individual teaching to institu- 
tional instruction. 
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The basis for a solution of this dilemma should ideally be 
tound in the fundamental purpose of education. Public edu- 
cation owes its service to all the children of all the people 
and we are coming increasingly to realize that that does not 
mean merely the intellectual education of children. We have 
learned that education means the ability to do as well as to 
know. And general education has at last begun to realize 
what music teachers have known for a long time, that what 
we care about has much more to do with our actions than 
what we know about. So education has finally, and often 
grudgingly, conceded that the experiences that arouse and 
discipline feeling are just as important education as facts 
and knowledge learned from books. More, we have conceded 
that our insight into an ordered world is best made through 
art expressions — great literature, great painting, great 
sculpture, great music. 

This education of and through the feeling life of the hu- 
man organism is the province of public education so far as 
it meets the needs of all the children of all the people. It is 
our privilege and responsibility to open for all children 
ears that can hear and understand the language music 
speaks, and as full a use of his own powers of making mu- 
sic as can be utilized in group activity. 


The boundary line of public education is the place where 
individual needs can not be met by group instruction alone, 
but where individual attention or, ideally, group and in- 
dividual activity together give the pupil full outlet for his 
powers, at whatever age that may be needed. 


Such a balanced consideration could in normal times be 
worked out by an intelligent music community over a pe- 
riod of time. The question tugging at our imagination is 
not how to get together and find new ways of building a 
greater cooperative structure, but rather a concern for 
maintaining and preserving the service we now offer. 
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Certain signs make us apprehensive. The manufacturer e —q 


with huge government contracts who says. “There are so 
many things of greater importance now that we should not 
be wasting money on music.”’ Or the comment made in a 
recent forum discussion by a group of educators that in the 
inevitable reduction of educational offerings the last added 
will be the first eliminated — music and the like. (The 
threatened reduction of educational offering becomes rea- 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Texas Federation Awards For 1942 


Cash awards of $10.00 each will be given to the winners in the 
piano, violin, woman’s voice, and man’s voice contests to be held dur- 
ing the annual state meeting in Temple. 


General Conditions of Contests 


1. These contests are open to members of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs, excepting those who are considered professional con- 
cert performers. 

2. Contestants may enter as many different classes in Senior Con- 
tests as desired, by paying the entrance fee in each class, but can- 
not enter both Senior and Junior Divisions. 


3. Elimination contests shall be held in each of the nine districts 5 


of the state by March 29, 1942. The winners in each class will proceed 
to the state finals in Temple, April 16, 1942. 

4. Contestants must furnish one copy of their numbers for the use 
of the judges. 

5. Contestants will fill out and sign the official application blank 
and send it. with the entrance fee of one dollar ($1.00), to the STATE 
CHAIRMAN, two weeks before the district contests. 


Requirements 

Contestants will perform the required numbers as listed below, an] 
in addition, will be heard in one American composition of their own 
choice. Contestants must perform without words or music. 

The required numbers are: 
PIANO: Rhapsody in b minor.......... 
VIOLIN: Rocks 

Distance 
Ripples 


instal pshehiodibiasariate Brahms 


(all three) .. 
MAN’S VOICE 


...Cecil Burleigh 


TENOR: Die Neugierige.............. iain oo ...Schubert 
BARITONE: ‘‘Non piu andrai” (Le Nozze de Figaro) .. Mozart 
BASS: In Diesen Heiligen Hallen (Die Zauberflote) .................... Mozart 


WOMAN’S VOICE 

COLORATURA SOPRANO: Charmant oiseau, from La Perle 

du Bresil : ee tied ee ...David 
LYRIC SOPRANO: Mi chiamano Mimi, from La Boheme..........Puccini 
MEZZO SOPRANO: Connais tu le pays, from Mignon.... -_Thomas 
CONTRALTO: Voce di donna, from La Gioconda...... _....Ponchielli 
(Singers may use English or foreign language text. Choice of edi- 
tions is left to the contestant.) 

State Chairman: Dr. Lena Milam, Beaumont, Texas. 








SHALL WE ABANDON. .. . ? 


school fund is derived from the gasoline tax.) Another dan- 
ger is the attitude met with at times that music study in- 
differently pursued by individual pupils will not survive the 
new income taxes. These, and other indications make us 
wonder whether we are not in danger of abandoning the 
very thing we are fighting for. 


If the very qualities that reveal the supreme values of 
the human spirit are to be denied in the admittedly gruel- 
ling ordeal ahead, we have lost the struggle ourselves. And 


ee | what is more, we cannot use the power we know we have as 
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free, thinking, evaluating, warmly feeling, right acting peo- 
ple unless we use the gifts that are ours to release these 
powers. 


Fortunately there is no need for flag-waving or emotion- 








The 
NATIONAL GUILD of PIANO TEACHERS 


Announces a new publication of 


National Auditions for American 
Piano Pupils 


containing rules and requirements for the 1942 auditions. 
For a free copy write: 
NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 
640 Riverside Drive, New York City 








NANCY DAWES 


Nancy Dawes, Dallas concert 
pianist of wide reputation, was pre- 
sented by the Dallas Civic Federa- 
tion in a piano concert at Scott 
Hall Thursday evening, January 15. 


its demand for power and beauty 
of line, offered for this talented 
pianist the best opportunity to dis- 
play her various abilities. 

In contrast to the seriousness of 
this program was the closing group 
of Gershwin preludes. The pianist 
interpreted these charming exam- 
ples of modern music with freedom 
and abandon. 


Nancy Dawes is a graduate stu- 
dent of Elizabeth Leake of the 
Texas State College for Women 


and holds a B. S. degree from this 
institution, she also holds an M.A. 
degree from the Unversity of 
Michigan. She is well known 
throughout Texas, having appeared 
in many concerts alone and joint- 
ly with her brother, William 
Dawes, baritone. 


Outstanding among Miss Dawes 
many appearances is her playing of 
the Mozart A Major concerto with 
the Kansas City Orchestra. 
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DR, ARCHIE N. JONES was organ- 
izingchairman and J. Campbell 
Wray was concert Chariman of the 
church music conference which 
was held in the College of Fine 
Arts of the University of Texas, 


displayed the 
sourcefulness of style. 


ing 


Fach B Flat Partita, Italian Con- 
certo, and Mozart Sonato in C Ma- 


ck “prelude, choral, and fugue” in 
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January 16, 17 and 18. Chairmen 
of the various departments were: 
The Reverend Fred Kern, confer- 
ence of ministers; Dean E. W. 
Doty, organ recital; Mrs. Ellen 
Jane Lindsay, choir director’s fo- 
rum; Carl Weisemann, organists’ 
forum; I. E. Reynolds, music in re- 


The program, widely diversified, 
pianists great re- 


Miss Dawes’ playing of the open- 
numbers which contained the 


jor displayed exceptional repose ligious education. Dr. Augustine 
and understtanding of the classic Smith conducted the choir festi- 
school. However, the Caesar Fran- val massed choir at the closing 


event the evening of January 18. 





whipping such as marked the first World War. We know 
what we are facing and we face it with cool determination. 
But back of, and underlying all the terribly practical needs, 
is the individual power that will be more practical and more 
effective because it is rooted in eternal values, and freed by 
their powers. 

It is inescapably our responsibility as musicians and 
teachers to make music more beautifully and more winning- 
ly and more effectively than ever before, using every avenue 
in our power to that end. 


NOTE: The department of Music Education of the South- 
western Musician, has one purpose—to be of value to the 
musicians it serves. Criticisms, suggestions, and contribu- 
tions are solicited, and should ke sent to the department 
editor. — M. F. 








Have You Seen? 
35 FAMOUS CHORALES 


Songs and Intonation Studies by 
Paul Yoder and James R. Gillette 


It’s the ideal chorale book specifically arranged to bring out the full 
possibilities in variety and tone coloring of the band. 

Perfect also for festivals standard mixed choral editions are 
available for 19 of the numbers. 


COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION 
Pa.-Cond. (with words) 75c 


String Parts Ready January 15th 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 


LAKE ST. 


Parts 35c 


14 W. 








CHICAGO 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


**MUSIC LAND” by Van Nort... .60 
The very beginning method—our most ‘practic al class method. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL TO BE USED 
WITH THE VAN NORT “MUSIC LAND”? FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 
‘‘A FIRST PIANO BOOK FOR LITTLE aa AND JILLS” 

by Rodgers and Phillips..... 


“A PRE-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK” by Diller and Press. a 
(for rhythmic activity) 


‘“‘A VERY FIRST PIANO BOOK” by Quaile.............. .78 


PIANO METHODS FOR CLASS USE WITH 
STUDENTS IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


‘*‘BAUER-DILLER- es ow by Bauer, Diller and 
Quaile. Book Tt ; 75 
ERR RE 1.00 


“STEPS FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST” rey Kinsc de (First 
ee et eae ere ey eer ie i -75 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY TECHNICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT TO BE USED THROUGHOUT THE ELE- 
MENTARY GRADES—INTERMEDIATE DIFFI- 


CULTY 

“SELECTED SONATINAS FOR THE PIANO” 
gE Gis ee AiR par re .60 

-“PEDAL STUDIES FOR PIANO” by Pfeiffer.......... . ie 


SUPPLEMENTARY PIECES FOR USE IN INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES 

“FIRST SOLO BOOK” by Diller and Quaile........ 60 
“IMMORTAL STRAINS IN SIMPLEST FORM” by Daniel .15 


PIANO METHOD FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


“PIANO METHOD FOR BEGINNERS” by Lambert 1.00 


RECOMMENDED FOR GENERAL 
USE WITH STUDENT S— 
EACH BOOK CONTAINS MUSIC 
PROGRESSIVELY DIFFICULT 
‘“‘MASTER SERIES FOR THE YOUNG” 


Edited by Edwin Hughes... each .75 
Vol. 1—Bach Vol. 7—Weber 

Vol. 2—Handel Vol. 8 —~Mendelssohn 
Vol. 3—Haydn Vol. 9-—Schumann 
Vol. 4—Mozart Vol. 10-——-Chopin 

Vol. 5-—Beethoven Vol. 11--Grieg 

Vol. 6—Schubert Vol. 12-—Tchaikovsky 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STUDY MATE- 
RIAL FOR USE WITH HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

‘SELECTED SONATINAS FOR THE PIANO” 


Book II: Intermediate 75 
“FIRST BOOK OF TECHNICAL EXERCISES 
FOR PIANO” by Ouaile.. .60 


SUPPLEMENTARY PIANO MUSIC FOR 
USE WITH HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
‘60 PROGRESSIVE PIANO PIECES YOU LIKE 


TO 1.00 
“SONG BOOKS I and II” —Jiller-Page..each .76 


FOR GENERAL USE TO DEVELOP MU- 
SICIANSHIP 


“AN OUTLINE OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE” 
by Harry Krinke.... 1.00 


GENERAL USE--FOR TECHNICAL 
AND MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


‘* TONES AND TUNES FOR ARM TOUCH” 
by Gest—First, Second and Third Books .76 









NEW ORLEANS 
130 Carondelet St. 


LOS ANGELES 


43.45 The Arcade 700 West 7th St. 
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ERNST HOFFMANN 
Permanent Conductor of the Houston Symphony Orchestra 


The Houston Symphony 


By FRANCES WRIGHTMAN, Publicity Chairman 


tose Bampton, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, is the guest artist appearing with the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra at its sixth subscription concert of the season, Feb. Z. i:rnst 
Hoffman, in his sixth year as conductor, has made the orchestra one 
that not only wins the acclaim of critics and the respect of musi- 
cians and guest artists, but one that has wide “audience appeal’ as 
well. 

Mr. Hoffman’s uninterrupted service with the Houston orchestra 
has been the leading contributing factor to its artistic attainment. 
Each year the friends of the orchestra have come to expect a marked 
improvement over the preceding season. In not one of the years since 
Mr. Hoffman’s coming has he disappointed them. Under his leadership 
the orchestra has been fused into a single unit, functioning in sensi- 
tive response to his interpretations. An orchestra can become a 
superb intrument of magnificent tonal balance and quality only 
through sound musicianship, sincerity of approach, and an accord be- 
tween conductor and players that is the result of playing together 
over a period of years. 

In addition to ten subscription concerts and four student matinees 
in Houston, the orchestra’s schedule this season includes eighteen 
out-of-town engagements. Both evening performances and afternoon 
concerts for students were given at Galveston, November 14, and at 
Beaumont, November 25. Igor Gorin, Russian baritone who appeared 
with the orchestra in Houston November 24, was also the guest soloist 
at the evening performance in Beaumont. 


Two concerts were given in Austin on December 1; a concert in 
Huntsville December 5, and on December 10 the orchestra made its 
debut in Corpus Christi with a student concert in the afternoon and 
then played an evening program at Kingsville. 

Two performances of Handel's “Messiah,” presented December 14 
and 15 in collaboration with a chorus of 500 singers representing six- 
ty-five choirs and choral organizations, were given to Houstonians, 
at no charge, in celebration of the Christmas season. 


_ Although it is generally agreed that it pays to advertise, compara- 
tively few Houstonians realize that the Houston Symphony Orchestra 
aS an organized unit is boosting Houston in some fourteen cities in 
three states this season. The seventy-five men and women of the or- 
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chestra give more concerts out of Houston than in Houston and their 
performances reflect credit on the city. 


The 1942 engagements on the schedule include concerts at A. & M. 
College, January 14; Prairie View, March 8; Galveston, March 10: 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, March 24; Hattiesburg, Mississippi, March 
25; Monroe, Louisiana, March 26; Ruston, Louisiana, and Nacog- 
doches, Texas, March 27; and Goose Creek, April 9 


Arthur Schnabel, pianist, who is said to be the greatest living in- 
terpreter of Beethoven, will be the orchestra’s guest soloist both at 
a subscription concert in Houston, March 9, and at Galveston, March 
10. 

The testimony of a host of competent critics, both in Houston and 
throughout the country, and the increasing enthusiasm cf audiences 
establish the fact that an orchestra of rarely good quality has been 
developed. Under Mr. Hoffman’s leadership, the orchestra has given 
not only entertainment but something more lasting, a better under- 
standing and appreciation of musical masterpieces. 


Since three army camps, Camp Hulen, Camp Wallace and Ell- 
ington Field, are near Houston, men in uniform have been admitted 
free to all of the Houston Symphony Orchestra’s subscription 
concerts this season. 


Houston Host to Music Section of T.S.T.A. 


By LULU M. STEVENS, Director of Music, Houston Public Schools 


THE TEXAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION held its 1941 
meeting in Houston in November, with Mrs. Elois Allison Elliott of 
Lubbock as chairman of the music section. She and her co-chairmen 
arranged very interesting programs for the various music sections. 
Attendance in the elementary group was 200; in the junicr high 
school, 150; in the senior high school, 40; and in the college group, 30. 


The music organizations of the Houston schools were presented in 
several programs, both sectional and general. For the section meet- 
ings, demonstrations were presented by fourth and sixth grade cho- 
ruses, an elementary orchestra, a third grade rhythm group, junior 
high school orchestra, junior girls’ and boys’ choruses, a senior high 
school male quartet, an a-cappella choir, a clarinet quartet, and oth- 
ers. At the Art and Music luncheon, the music program was fur- 
nished by the colored high schools of Houston. Depicting the contri- 
butions of the colored race to music, the chorus sang a work song, 
a lullaby, and some spirituals, and a dance orchestra played modern 
rhythm interpretations. 


At the general music meeting at the San Jacinto High School audi- 
torium, the orchestra from East Texas State Teachers College pre- 
sented a program. It was interesting to know that this orchestra was 
composed of students who had not had private lessons on their instru- 
ments, but had received class instruction, a type of training being 
featured at this college. Gilbert Waller, director of the orchestra, is 
a strong advocate of this method of instruction. 


For the general sessions at the Coliseum, a diversified program of 
music was presented. Special music was arranged by Walter Jenkins, 
who alse led the group singing. Organizations that contributed were 
the choir of the First Methodist Church, the Metropolitan Quartet, 
the Ellington Field Quartet, the Houston all-city high school orches- 
tra, the band of Stephen F. Austin High School of Houston, the Sam 
Houston State Teachers College Symphonic Band, the Verse-Speaking 
Choir of Texas State Teachers College at Denton, and several promi- 
nent soloists of Houston. 


The All-State Chorus of two hundred voices was an outstanding 
feature. Students from Waco, Beaumont, El Paso, Dallas, Alvin, and 
Galveston joined with the Houston group, which furnished a nucleus 
of more than a hundred students. This chorus, conducted by Dr. Wil- 
fred Bain, director of music at North Texas State Teachers College, 
after only a few rehearsals presented a program of five numbers, at 
the Coliseum. It achieved a pleasing and satisfactory quality, for the 
students responded very well to Dr. Bain’s direction and enjoyed the 
group work, and Dr. Bain was enthusiastic over the results; every- 
one who heard the program enjoyed it. 


Music of all types contributed to making the music section of the 
State Teachers Meeting a great success. 





HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
MOZART HAMMOND, Director 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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HOUSTON-—A MUSIC CENTER 


ORCHESTRAS 





We present with pride in this, the first 1942 issue of the Scuth- 
western Musician, an outline of the musical activities of Houston, 
the largest city in our state. From time to time we shall give similar 
surveys covering the musical activities of other outstanding cities 
of Texas. —The Editor 





MUSIC ACTIVITIES IN HOUSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Music Appreciation Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Instruments Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Singing Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Harmonica Bands Elementary Jr. H. School 
Rhythm Bands Elementary Jr. H. School 
Mixed Elementary Jr. H. School 
Glee Clubs or 
Choruses Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Mixed voices Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Boys voices Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Girls voices Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 


3 groups-2000 7 schools-2000 


Orchestra Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Mixed Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 

260 players 
Bands Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Mixed Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 


390 players 
SUMMARY OF MUSIC ACTIVITIES, HOUSTON 


Last year 4665 students elected music in high schools 
dents elected vocal music and 1790 instrumental. 
The 1941 student attendance at each Houston Symphony Con- 
cert averaged more than 3000. 
In the colored schools, singing is especially emphasized, although 
high schools have bands and orchestras in addition to large choruses. 


2875 stu- 


MUSIC TEACHERS OF HOUSTON IND#PENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Director: Miss Lulu M. Stevens 


SENIOR HIGH MUSIC TEACHERS 


~ Vocal: Miss Bertie Sims, Mrs. Theo. Heed, Mrs. Leroy Paul, Mrs. 
O. W. Bogard, Mrs. Belle K. McGinnis, Mrs. Lillian Cooper. 

Vocal and Instrumental: Mrs. Edythe Old, Louis Bartlett, Eugene 
Seastrand. 

Instrumental: E. Murdock, Jay M. Brandstetter, Michael Spam- 
pinato, Herbert Teltschik, W. L. Leggett. 

Special Instructor of Orchestras of all levels: Cedric Seaver. 

Supervisor of High School Bands: Victor Alessandro. 


JUNIOR HIGH MUSIC TEACHERS 


Vocal: Mrs. Grace Baker, Miss Luella Plumb, Miss Nina Marie 
Olson, Mrs. Joy Davis, Mrs. Helen Browder, Mrs. Margaret Beubon, 
Mrs. Helen Williams, Mrs. Fred Earhart, Mrs. Helen Perry. 

Vocal and Instrumental: Mrs. Dorothy McKellar, Miss Martha 
Bunde, Mrs. P. J. Fenley, Miss Lucile Leifeste, Miss Mildred Sage, 
Mrs. Evelyn Robbins. 

Instrumental: Mrs. Florence Moore, Miss Mary Ellen Henderson, 
Mrs. Dorothy Frankie, Miss Melvine Jarrett, Miss Mary Watts. 


CIVIC MUSIC ACTIVITIES FOR 1941 - 1942 
SOLO ARTISTS 


Mar. 14—-Helen Traubel, soprano 
Jan. 31—-Guiomar Novaes, pianist 
Feb. 14—-Richard Crooks, tenor 
1942 Jacques Abram, pianist 
Mar. 12—-Alec Templeton, pianist 
Nov. 24—-Igor Gorin, baritone 


Sponsored by: 
Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 
Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 
Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 
Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 
Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 
Houston Symphony Orchestra 


Feb. 2—-Rose Bampton, soprano Houston Symphony Orchestra 
Mar. 9—Otto Schnabel, pianist Houston Symphony Orchestra 
1941 Lansing Hatfield, baritone Tuesday Musical Club 


Oct. 27—Marian Anderson 
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Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 


is 


Mar. 21 — The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 
Feb. 25 — Minneapolis Symphony Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 
Nov. 3—Houston Symphony Orchestra Civic Enterprise 
Nov. 24 —Houston Symphony Orchestra Civic Enterprise 
Dec. 8-—Houston Symphony Orchestra Civic Enterprise 
Jan. 5-— Houston Symphony Orchestra Civic Enterprise 
Jan. 19—-Houston Symphony Orchestra Civic Enterprise 
zeb. 2-—-Houston Symphony Orchestra Civic Enterprise 
Feb. 23 —Houston Symphony Orchestra Civic Enterprise 
Mar. 9—Houston Symphony Orchestra Civic Enterprise 
Mar. 23 —-Houston Symphony Orchestra Civic Enterprise 
Apr. 13-——- Houston Symphony Orchestra Civic Enterprise 
CHORUSES 


Nov. 25—The Original Cossacks Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 


Dec. 14-15—-Handel’s Messiah (annual) Choirs of Houston 
CPERAS 
None booked so far 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Feb. 28—-Ballet Russe Mrs. Edna W. Saunders 
Mar. 7—-Agnes De Mille (music and dance) Mrs. FE. W. Saunders 


1942 Curtis String Quartet Tuesday Musical Club 


LOCAL ARTISTS 


Artists living in the city who frequently appear in public 
concert or recital. 
Sponsored by 


Miss Bessie Griffith, pianist Junior League of Houston 
Mrs. Louis Kier, singer Junior League of Houston 
Mrs. R. F. King, pianist Junior League of Houston 
Miss Elva Kalb, singer Junior League of Houston 
Miss Jeanne Chively, pianist Junior League of Houston 
James M. Hart, pianist and organist Junior League of Houston 
Abner Lewis, tenor Junior League of Houston 
Bill Shriner, tenor Junior League of Houston 


Walter Welschoff, pianist and organist Junior League of Houston 


Bob Owen, pianist Junior League of Houston 
Miss Lenora Detering, singer Junior League of Houston 
Haydn Roberts, pianist and organist Junior League of Houston 
Mrs. Rebecca Freedman Miller, pianist Junior League of Houston 


Dr. Julius Hijman, pianist 
Maria Siloti, pianist 


Houston Conservatory of Music 
Southern School of Fine Arts 
Ann Edwards, soprano Southern School of Fine Arts 
Ann Mae Weiss, singer; Josephine Boudreaux, violinist; Carrol 

Ault, baritone; Nancy Swinford, soprano, Walter Jenkins, baritone; 

Ruth Burr, pianist; Miss Louise C. Daniel, pianist; Mary Rouse, 

pianist; Mrs. Ewing Werlein, Herbert Roloff, Anthony Ray. 


PRIVATE MUSIC TEACHERS 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF MEN 
Piano 36; Voice 3; Viola or Violin 8: Organ 10; Cello 1. 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF WOMEN 
Piano 127; Voice 17; Viola or Violin 3; Organ 4. 


*Note: In a careful check with Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield, prominent 
Houston music teacher, there is listed 217 other teachers 
who are not specified as to what they teach. According 
to Mr. R. M. Fischer, head of the music department at Gog- 
gan Music Store, there are approximately 550 music teach- 
ers in the city. It has been ifmpossible to obtain the 
names of all private music teachers of Houston, consequently 
we have not tried to make such a list. 


HOUSTON MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 
Helen Saft, President; Homer - Springfield, Vice-President; 
Roland Tracy, Secretary; Miss Lillian Wiez, Treasurer. 


Mrs. 


LOCAL CLUBS OR STUDY GROUPS 


HOUSTON SYMPHONY, Ernest Hoffman, director; Board of Di- 
rectors, regular and summer concerts and tours. 

JUNIOR SYMPHONY, Ernest Hoffman, director; 
rectors, regular and summer concerts and tours. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Joseph Hinkle, director; 
regular and summer concerts. 


Board of ji- 
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MUSIC CLUBS (Texas Federation of Music Clubs) 


Senior: Eastwood Music Study Club, Pres. Mrs. Maxine Bradley; 
Houston Conservatory of Music Club, Pres. Mozart Hammond; Hous- 
ton Federation of Music Clubs Counselors, Pres. Mrs. “race Godard; 
La Musique de France Club, Pres. Mrs. John Parker Huggins; Tues- 
day Musical Club, Pres. Mrs. G. Norman Brown; Women’s Club 
Chorus, Chair. Mrs. G. F. Walters. 


Student: Southern School of Fine Arts Music Club, Homer Spring- 
field. 

Junior: A BN Juvenile Music Club, Coun. Mrs. Grace Bundy Fos- 
ter; Girls’ Musical Club, Chair. Miss Marianne Clarke; Happy Musi- 
cians, Coun. Mrs. Joe Taylor; Harmony Club, Mrs. F. H. Mahr; Junior 
Euterpean Club of Southern School of Fine Arts, Coun. Ann Edwards; 
Junior Girls’ MacDowell Club, Chair. Mrs. R. S. Myers; Juvenile 
Girls’ Musical Club, Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield; Mary B. Adams Dunn- 
ing Club, Mrs. Mary B. Adams; Merry Music Makers, Mrs. Nathan 
Colish Morris Progressive Studios, Mrs. R. S. Morris; Musical Center, 
Ernest E. Allen. 

(Not Federated) : Etude Music Club (adult) 


Other: Junior Girls’ MacDowell, (founded by Mrs. W. A. Stubble 
field), Pres. Frances Kilgore; Tuesday Musical Club, Pres. Mrs. G. 
Gorman Brown, Mrs. Portia Spencer, director. (85 active members, 
33 privileged members, 152 associate members, 12 choral ensemble). 

Mrs. John Wesley Graham’s study group 


MUSIC ACTIVITIES IN THE CHURCHES OF THE CITY 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, senior choir, junior choir, Mrs. Baker 

ANNUNCIATION CHURCH, senior choir, junior choir, Sister Anna 
Station 

BAPTIST TEMPLE, senior choir, John Marshall 

BERING MEMORIAL METHODIST, senior choir, Franklin Washburn 


BETHEL EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN, senior 
Mrs. B. Bahn; Senior Director, R. L. Scheef 

BLESSED SACRAMENT, senior choir, junior choir, J. A. Barry, 
ior Director 


choir, junior choir, 


Sen- 


CENTRAL MEHTODIST CHURCH, senior choir, junior choir, Mrs. 
B. Q. Green 
CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, senior, intermediate, junior choirs, Mrs. 


M. B. R. Roberts 

CHRIST EPISCOPAL, senior choir, Arthur Hawes, Jr. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, senior choir, junior choir, Mrs. C. R. 
Stone 

CONGREGATION ADATH EMETH, two senior choirs, The Cantor 

CONGREGAGTION BETH ISRAEL, 
Mrs. Portia Spencer 

CONGREGATION TEMPLE 
Cantor Krasonoff 

EASTWOOD BAPTIST, senior choir, junior choir, G. D. Moncrief 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, senior choir, C. A. Durkee 

FIRST CHRISTIAN, senior choir, T. P. Blackstone 

FIRST EVANGELICAL, senior choir, E. T. Morris 

FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, two senior choirs, junior choir, Wal- 
ter Jenkins 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, Carroll Ault 

GRACE LUTHERAN, senior choir, junior choir, Mrs. W. S. Rapp 

HEIGHTS CHRISTIAN, senior choir, Chas. Musgrove 

MAGNOLIA PARK BAPTIST, senior choir, junior choir, Elsie M, 
Talley,Junior Director 

MILBY MEMORIAL METHODIST, senior choir, junior choir, Rev. 
Bernard L. Hatch 

NORTH SIDE LUTHERAN, senior choir, junior choir, Mrs. John 
Harder 

PARK PLACE BAPTIST, senior choir, A. R. Schillings 

PARK PLACE METHODIST, senior choir, Miss Alice Finfrock 

PALMER MEMORIAL, senior choir, Walter Welschoff 

RIVERSIDE MEMORIAL METHODIST, senior choir, Bruce Spencer 
King 

SACRED HEART, senior choir, junior choir, Mr. 
Director 

SECOND PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, junior choir, Mrs. Helen 
Lauer Raynaud, Junior Director, Miss Nancy Swinford, Senior 


intermediate and junior choir, 


BETHEL, senior choir, junior choir, 


Angened, Senior 


Director 

SOUTH MAIN BAPTIST, senior choir, junior choir, Mrs. Lena J. 
Kershner 

ST. ANNE'S, senior choir, Sister Helen Agnes, Junior Director, Paul 
Lederer, Senior Director 

ST. JOHN’S METHODIST, senior choir, Mrs. Tom C. Rowe 

ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, senior choir, girls junior choir, Robert Owen 

ST. PAUL’S METHODIST, senior choir, junior choir, James M. Hart 

ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, senior choir, junior choir, EF. W. 
Burris; Mrs. Walter E. Cook, Senior Director 

ST. 


MARY ’S senior mixed choir, Mrs. B. S. Gillette 
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ST. STEPHENS EPISCOPAL, senior choir, junior choir, Director, 
Mrs. A. A. Forbes; Senior Director, Peter Leach 

ST. VINCENT DE PAUL CHURCH, junior choir, Director 

THIRD BAPTIST, senior choir, H. H. Hurst 

THIRD PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, Donald Hale 

TRINITY EPISCOPAL, senior choir, Mrs. Portia Spencer 

TRINITY LUTHERAN, senior choir, Carl Halter 


Note: All choirs listed have special music, some cantatas, others 
oratorios at Christmas and Easter. The above represents the 
majority of the choirs of Houston churches. 


RESUME OF FACULTY AND CQURSES OFFERED 


IN MUSIC SCHOOLS OF HOUSTON 
RICE INSTITUTE: No music. 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Piano, Voice, Theory, Italian, Bruce 
Spencer King; Public School Music, Mildred Sage. 

SOUTH TEXAS SCHOOL OF MUSIC: Piano, Mrs. Iva Carpenter 
Stone, Mrs. C. E. Brown, Jr., Violin, Margaret Busick, Paul Berge, 
Mrs. Iva Carpenter Stone; Brasses, Walter Marcuse; Woodwinds 
Alfred Villani; Other Instruments, Margaret Busick; Sponsor of 
Junior Symphony Orchestras. 

FRANSEE MUSIC SCHOOL: Music subjects, W. F. Fransee, Mrs. 
Fransee Neal, Mrs. Margaret Fransee. 

TELTSCHIK MUSIC STUDIOS: Piano and Band Instruments, Fac- 
ulty. 

MUSICAL CENTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC: Piano, Mrs. Joe Bell; 
Accordion, Ernest E. Allee and Bill Palmer; Violin, Joe Bell; Ma- 
rimba and Guitar, Ray Smith; All Band Instruments, Joe Bell and 
Bill Palmer. 

BURR-BOURDREAUX STUDIOS: Piano, Violin, Theory, Faculty. 


FRANKLIN WASHBURN STUDIOS: 
ments, Faculty. 


HOUSTON MUSIC STUDIOS: Classical and Popular Instruction, Al- 
bino Torres and Associate Teachers. 

CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC: 
Tress. 

STUBBLEFIELD PIANO SCHOOL: Piano, Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield, 
Evelyn Schroeder, Mrs. M. K. Cuber, Mrs. H. S. Wesson. 


HOUSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, B.M., and B.M.Ed. De- 
grees: Public School Music, Edwin Cannon, Tommy Seale; Piano, 
Mozart Hammond, Dawn Crawford, London Harper, Julius Hijman, 
Blanche V. O’Donnell; Violin, Fred Connolly, Irving Wadler; Voice, 
Ina Pearl Curry, Edna McDonald, Annie Laura Trousdale; Theory, 
Dawn Crawford; Speech, Lillian Blocker, Mary Alice Krahl; Cho- 
rus, Edna McDonald; Cello, Sebastian Simons; Brass, Tommy Seale; 
Woodwind, Edwin Cannon, Leon Scarcella; Percussion, Leon Scar- 
cella; Organ and Counterpoint, Arthur W. Howes, Jr.; Orchestra, 
Irving Wadler; Orchestration, Julius Hijman; Composition, Julius 
Hijman; Solfeggio, Blanche V. O’Donnell; Harmony, Dawn Craw- 
ford; History, Mozart Hammond; Form and Analysis, Mozart Ham- 
mond; French, German, and Italian Diction, Marie Loehr Arnold. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, B.M., B.M.Ed., M.M.,: Piano, 
Mabel Shearer, Maria Siloti, Haydn Roberts, Brace Bundy Foster; 
Voice, Homer F. Springfield, Anne Edwards; Violin, Joseph A. Hen- 
kel, Olga King Henkel; Cello, Paul V. Burke; Organ, Haydn Rob- 
etrs; Orchestra, Wind, and Percussion Instruments, Oskar Ander- 
son, Alfred Villani, Frances Albertin, Leslie D. Rupert, Andrew 
Allen Davis, J. Eugene Stuchbery, Roy E. Perry, N. Woodbury Cur- 
rier; Theory, Mrs. Donna Sands Benneth; Orchestration, Score 
Reading, Conducting, Ernest Hoffman, Joseph A, Henkel, Kay Polk, 
Elizabeth Keith, Sydney Riggs, Haden Jordan; French, Italian, and 
German, Violette Moliere, Helen B. Posgate, Elizabeth Keith, Syd- 
ney Riggs, Hayden Jordan; French, Italian, and German, Violette 
Moliere, Helen B. Posgate. 


MRS. JOHN WESLEY GRAHAM SCHOOL OF 
Voice, Radio, Mrs. John Wesley Graham. 


RECOGNITION OF PIONEER WORK OF MR. HORACE CLARK 

MUSIC DEALERS OF HOUSTON: Thomas Goggans Music Co., 
Brooks Mays Music Store, Pace Music Co., Carter Music Co., Wil- 
lis Music Co. 


Violin, Piano, Band Instru- 


Piano, Mrs. Van 


VOCAL ARTS: 


Note: This survey was made from data obtained in January, 1942. 
Even though we are confident that this survey is but an approximate 
estimate of the music activities of Houston, we present it in the 
hope that the information at hand may introduce to you some of the 
music teachers of Houston and acquaint you with the activities of 
Houston as a music center. 

Any errors or omissions will be gladly corrected. We wish espe- 
cially to thank the Houston Chamber of Commerce, Mrs. W. A. Stub- 
blefield, Miss Lulu M. Stevens, and Mr. R. M. Fisher of Goggans 
Music Store for the courtesy of making possible this survey. 
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Houston Baritone 
Singing Is Varied 


Musical success, in various stages 
of the career of an American sing- 
er, has been won by Carroll Ault, 
a leading baritone soloist, teacher 
of singing, and music director of 
Houston. 


A scholarship pupil at Cincinnati 
Conservatory, study with leading 
American voice teachers, and five 
successive years, work with vocal 
masters in operatic repertoire in 
Italy and France prepared Carroll 
Ault for an operatic Gebut and ex- 
tended concert tour of Europe. 


Returning to America in 1928, 
Mr. Ault was for three years prin- 
cipal baritone with the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company and 
the Chicago Civic Opera Associa- 
tion. He was chosen by Eugene 
Goossens to create the role of 
“Achior” in the American premier 
of his opera, Judith. Outstanding 
appearances as soloist have been: 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra; 
churches under Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson, Dr. Richard T. Percy, and 
Dr. William Carl; Radio, on such 
hours as “Westinghouse,” ‘‘Gen- 
eral Motors,” guest appearances 
with NBC and Columbia. 


Mr. Ault came to Houston in 
1937, succeeding Ellison Van Hoose 
as Director of Music at the First 
Presbyterian Church. Actively en- 
gaged in teaching and singing for 
local organization and with the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra, 
Carroll Ault is using his fine talent 
for betterment of Texas Music. 





DR. LENA MILAM 
Supervisor, Music Education of Beau- 
mont, Texas. New Associate Editor of 
Southwestern Musician. 





BROWSERS AND BUYERS 
WELCOME AT WHITTLE’S 


“Browsers as well as buyers are 
welcome here,” said Mr. William 
Howard Beasley, President of Whit- 
tle Music Company, as he insisted 
that we take time , while shopping 
for music, to look through the en- 
tire new establishment of the Whit- 
tle Company at the corner of Elm 
and Murphy Streets, Dallas, Texas. 


Undoubtedly, a visit to the new 
modern house of this old estab- 
lished firm will prove an intellec- 











CARROLL AULT 


BARITONE 
The Art of Singing 


Available 
Concert — Recitals — Oratorio 


Director of Music 
First Presbyterian Church, Houston, Texas 





tual revelation to any visitor. 

A personally conducted tour of 
five floors of the three story build- 
ing shows a business teeming with 
activity. Every employee is at his 
work of manufacturing, remcdel- 
ing, buying, selling, trading. Every 
phase of musical activity is car- 
ried on to make a perfect set-up of 
public service through newly 
equipped music stores. Every need 
can be supplied from a sheet of 


sienna 


music to a Steinway grand piano 
or the largest Hammond Electric 
Organ with a two-manual console, 


A compliment to the patrons of 
music and musicians of Texas and 
the Southwest, this great estab- 
lishment is a credit to any Music 
Service in America. 


Whittle Music Company had the 
faith to make a dream a living 
thing. Visit them! 





1201-3 Main Street 





THOS. GOGGAN & BRO. 


The Music House of Texas — 


Everything Musical 


Specializing in Sheet Music and Music Teachers’ Supplies 


Established 1866 


Houston, Texas 











OSCAR FOX 


SONGS 














B.M.E., M.M. 








The Southern School of Fine Arts 
530 LOVETT BLVD., — HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Courses: Majors in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Music Educa- 
tion (Vocal and Instrumental), leading to Degrees of B. M., 


Accredited By: The State Department of Education and 
The Texas Association of Music Schools 
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tp NELIL PARMLEY 


Applied Music Stu- 
dents Conference 


ELWOOD R. PRIESING, 


Dean of Music, Ranger Junior 
College 


The Applied Music Students 
Conference will be held at the T. 
M.T.A. convention in Fort Worth, 
June, 1942. 


For the small fee of $2, an en- 
rolled student may share one day 
privileges of the convention which 
will also include a luncheon and 
buffet supper. 


The morning program will in- 
clude reports on Applied Music and 
some demonstration of the students 
work of each level. The afternoon 
session will feature a program of 
solo and ensemble numbers by 
those students who are receiving 
State Credit for their work. 


We hope our teachers will bring 
their best students to the conven- 
tion. To this end we are suggest- 
ing that the presidents of each dis- 
trict invite, as participants, those 


pupils who receive the highest 
ee in the State Examinations, 
so, those who prove outstanding 
. n their district festivals. If our 


teachers are sponsored by music 
clubs which offer prizes for the 
best students, we suggest that this 
year’s prize consist of a ticket to 
the convention. 

Dr. Garrett has suggested that 
the T.M.T.A. consider Junior mem- 
berships for high school and col- 
lege students who intend to make 
Music Education a life work. 
_This seems a logical suggestion 
Since there should be some place 
for a joint meeting of our hun- 
dreds of College Music Majors. 


t--@ Further announcements of the 
onference wil] in the 


appear 
Southwestern Musician and in the 
letters written to Applied Music 
Teachers, 


Let us make this convention a 
worthwhile event for our young 
people and give them not only the 
opportunity to meet and hear our 
musical leaders but also a chance 


to discuss their own music prob- 
lems, 
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Music Activities, State Dept. of Education 


Since 1933 the State Department of Education has supervised a 
program for the teaching of music in the Texas Public Schools: 
however, it was not until September, 1941, a legislative apprcepriation 
was made which set up the division of music as an official part of 


the State Department. 


Texas is not only one of the ten states having a State Director of 
Music but also one of the few states having an applied music plan. 
This plan provides an acceptable way by which pupils in accredited 
schools may receive credit toward high school graduation or toward 
college entrance or both to the extent of one unit each in voice, piano, 
violin, organ, band or orchestral,instrument for work done outside 
the schocl under private instruction. This plan calls for the close 
cooperation of the student, the parent, and the private music teacher. 
For information regarding private teacher certification, write to the 
State Department and ask for Bulletin Number 406. 


It is the plan of the Music Division to present two projects during 
the year which will be extra-curricular in nature. Already the fall 
project for the school year 1941-42 has been completed. Under the 
auspices of the State Department of Education Dr. Archie N. Jones 
of University of Texas music faculty conducted a series of twenty- 
seven Choral Clinics in the larger cities of the State. It has been es- 
timated that more than 10,000 pupils received the benefit of the 
splendid training offered at these clinics. This series of Choral Clinics 
culminated in the FIRST TEXAS ALL-STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS. This final appearance was made in Austin on November 19 
and had as its guest artist Mr. Alec Templeton. 


The spring project is to include not only the school children but 
also the teachers and the mothers and fathers. It is hoped that the 
State Department can work with the various civic organizations in 
developing Community Singing groups. 

Americans are today united in a common drive for the preservation 
of our way of living. One of the most effective tools of victory is the 
spirit and will to win. Music will unify our spirit and sustain our will. 

New requirements for teacher training in music which will go in 
effect September, 1942, may be obtained from the State Department of 
Education, Dr. L. A. Woods, Superintendent. 


(Condensed from a report of Nell Parmley, State Director of 
Music, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas.) 





Report For Applied 
Music, August 23 to 
November 20 


BY MRs. E. R. PRIESING 


STATISTICS 


Number cf students enrolled, 
1,257; Number of teachers, 161; 
Number of towns represented, 78; 
Number of large districts for fes- 
tivals and exams, 13; Number of 
letters received and answered 
(Ranger), 280; Number of bulle- 
tins sent to each teacher, 2 form 
letters, enrollment blanks, ensem- 
ble and festival lists. 

Largest enrollment in any town, 
Lubbock (148); Area containing 
largest number of students, Lub- 
bock. Has 13 towns within 100 
miles. Over 300 students repre- 
sented. Teacher with largest enroll- 
ment, Mrs. Grace P. Wood, Sem- 
inole, Texas, 61 students. 

PLANS: Spring festivals to be 
held in conjunction with examina- 
tions in each center. Festivals 
stress ensemble playing and crea- 
tive work. Bulletins on these re- 
quirements have been issued to all 
teachers and music stores. Presi- 
dents of T.M.T.A. District Associa- 
tions to plan program. 

EXAMINATIONS AND CLIN- 
ICS: Piano, voice, violin will be 
given by examiners selected by 
Miss Dunn. I will give musician- 
ship tests. These will be scheduled 
as near the Festival date as pos- 
sible. 

APPLIED MUSIC STUDENT 
CONFERENCE: iIn_ conjunction 
with T.M.T.A. Convention in Fort 
Worth in the spring. Best students 
from each district will be present 


Report on Teacher 
Clinics, July-August- 
September, 1941 


MRS. LUCILLE DIDZUN 


Teacher Clinics were held 
throughout the state during the 
months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, to give teachers of Applied 
Music additional information on 
materials and methods. Clinics 
were given by Mrs. E. R. Priesing 
of Ranger, recently of Columbia 
University and the Juilliard School 
of Music. 


For the most part fees were paid 
by local music dealers, and the 
hotel bill was taken care of by 
members of the Music Teachers 
Association. In Waco, Vernon, 
Wichita Falls and Amarillo, teach- 
ers paid all fees themselves. Lec- 
tures were given over a period of 
two days, and all levels of Musi- 
cianship and Performance were 
discussed in detail. 


Number of cities visited: 12 
(Lubbock, Vernon, Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Amarillo, San Angelo, San 
Antonio, Corpus Christi, Austin, 
Waco, Houston, Wichita Falls.) 


Number of teachers attending: 
442: Number of miles traveled: 
4,025. 


to play, discuss plans, etc. Junior 
Membership in T.M.T.A. has been 
proposed by Mr. Clyde Garrett for 
such students as intend to take up 
teaching. 


Map of towns and centers on dis- 
play after the meeting. 





W. GIBSON WALTERS 


W. Gibson Walters, Associate 
Professor of Violin and Orchestra, 
Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, has resigned to accept a 
teaching fellowship at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa where he will do work 
towards a doctorate in music, Pro- 
fessor Walters has been active in 
music circles in Texas for the past 
five years and has served two years 
as Chairman of Orchestra in the 
Texas Music Education Associa- 
tion; Chairman of National Region 
Six Board of National School Mu- 
sic Competition Festivals and also 
Chairman of the Texas Division of 
this board for two years. Under 
his direction the orchestra at 
TSCW has reached symphonic pro- 
portions and has been acclaimed on 
its appearances in the principal 
cities of the Southwest. Mr. Wal- 
ters has also made solo appear- 
ances with signal success. 





ATTENTION! 


Music Teachers of Texas 


OUR SHEET MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 
is complete in every detail 
One of the largest in the South 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Open a charge Account with Us 
and see the difference 


J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 
Established in 1901 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 








Violinists 
Expert Advice 
Appraisals 


Consult a Recognized 
Authority 


EK. N. DORING 
1322 Hinman Ave. 


Evanston, Ill. 
Send 25c for copy America's 
only Violin Journal 
“VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 
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New Requirements for Music Teachers in Texas 


By GRADY HARLAN, B.M., PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Music, State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Texas 


Said the philosopher Voltaire, ‘‘When the people under- 
take to reason, all is lost.’”’ While as a nation, regimentation 
is neither recommended nor condoned, on the other hand, in 
times of national crises, it is granted that national leaders 
are invested with constitutional authority to proceed with 
the solution of the problems in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s direction. It took the Pearl Harbor tragedy to break 
up the needlessly-prolonged debating among the various 
factions representing the pro and con viewpoints of the 
American people with respect to the urgent need of pre- 
paredness for war. The perpetration of this incident created 
circumstances which the nation recognized as extenuating. 
So, on December 8, 1941, when the President of the United 
States called Congress together, reactionary and minority 
leaders from this group realized that further delay would be 
both futile and hazardous. In consequence, bills, providing 
for expenditures far in excess of that which the President 
had advocated during previous months, were passed quick- 
ly and unanimously. 


Unnecessary and prolonged reasoning has, in like man- 
ner, retarded the development and standardization of a 
program for the training and certification of music teachers 
in Texas. For many years articles have been written, com- 
mittees have made recommendations, and conventions have 
passed resolutions for the purpose of increasing require- 
ments for the issuance of certificates to music teachers. De- 
spite this long-continued agitation for improvement, the 
stigma, which branded Texas as being the only state in the 
Union which required no training in music for the certi- 
fication of teachers who proposed to teach music in the pub- 
lic schools of the state, steadfastly remained. Certainly, sev- 
eral Texas colleges maintained high standards in the De- 
partments of Music; but graduates of these institutions, 
nevertheless, frequently had to compete for employment 
with graduates of other colleges whose musical training 
consisted of little other than participation in extra-curric- 
ular-music activities. Through the untiring leadership of 
such prominent Texas music educators as, Nell Parmley, 
State Supervisor of Music, Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor 
of Music Education in the University of Texas, who for 
some months was Acting State Supervisor of music, Dr. 
Wm. E. Jones, President of the Texas Association of Mu- 
sic Schools, Dean Claude Sammis, Acting President of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association, Lyle Skinner, President 
of Texas Music Educators Association, Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, 
vice-president of the National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic, and Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, editor of the Southwestern 
Musician, and many others, the State Department of Educa- 
tion came to recognize that the situation had become suf- 
ficiently extenuating, and that public opinion had unified to 
the extent that a new and rather rigid set of requirements in 
music training, prerequisite to state certification, could, and 
should be launched. This new program was worked out and 
submitted during the summer of 1941, and becomes effective 
as of September 1, 1942. The essential points are as follows: 


Elementary Teachers who teach one-fourth time or less: 
All new applicants for certificates who expect to teach mu- 
sic in the elementary grades will be required to present 12 
semester hours in music which must include not less than 
three hours in each of the following: (1) Voice, (2) The- 
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ory of Music, and (3) Elementary methods in music. Three 
hours may be elected to complete the 12-hour requirement. 
No teacher will be certificated to teach music in the ele- 
mentary grades who does not meet this minimum require- 
ment, and even then for not more than one-fourth time. 


Junior and senior high school teachers who teach one- 
half time or less: All new applicants for certificates who ex- 
pect to teach music in the junior and senior-high school must 
possess a Bachelor’s degree and offer a minimum of 24 
hours in music. The 24 semester hours in music shall rep- 
resent, for vocal teachers, (1) 8 hours of applied music 
which must include 4 hours of voice and 4 hours of piano, 
(2) 8 hours of Theory of music, and (3) 8 hours of Meth- 
ods. Part-time instrumental teachers must complete 2 hours 
of voice. With respect to the latter, no work done in the 
methods courses shall be counted as applied music. 


Full-Time Teachers: All new applicants for certificates, 
who expect to teach music on a full-time basis, must pos- 
sess a Bachelor’s Degree and a minimum of 42 semester 
hours in music, of which 24 hours must be in applied mu- 
sic. The 24 hours of applied music shall include: (1) for the 
voice major, 12 hours voice, 4 hours piano, and 8 hours on 
orchestral instruments; and (2) for the instrumental ma- 
jor, 12 hours on the major instrument; 4 hours in piano 
(provided piano is not a major instrument), and 4 hours in 
voice. Minor instruments can not be taken in the group of 
major instruments, such as strings, wood winds or brasses. 
Applied-music lessons may ke taken individually or in class, 
both on intruments and in voice. Practice shall be on the 
basis of three clock hours per week for each credit offered in 
the course. 


Theory, Methods, and Literature of music include 15 
hours; not less than 6 hours of the latter must be in Meth- 
ods. The remainder of the 42 hours may be academic work, 
of which 6 semester hours must be in general education. 


Active teachers, who cannot meet the new requirements, 
as set forth in the foregoing paragraphs, must complete 12 
semester hours of work every three years until these stand- 
ards have been met. Fifteen years of active service may be 
offered as an exemption from the above requirements. 


The cause of music education owes a great debt to those 
who have had a part in effecting this desirable standard 
of training for teachers of music. The State Department of 
Education is due the highest commendation and should 
have the untiring cooperation of all parties concerned in the 
operation of the plan. Colleges whose facilities preclude the 
provision of such training should ke encouraged to secure 
the necessary equipment, or else the privilege of training 
music teachers should be withheld until such facilities can 
be acquired. 

As tedious as has been the task of setting up these new 
requirements for certification of music teachers, the prob- 
lem of greatest importance remains to be accomplished, 
namely, that of standardizing, in all of the colleges which 
will be involved, the objectives to be attained in the courses 
offered, to the end that the prospective teachers who apply 
for certificates may offer maximum efficiency, for training 
received, and comparable fitness for the positions into which 
they will be inducted. For example, vocal-students-in-train- 
ing who plan to teach music on the part-time basis, whether 
at the elementary, or junior-senior-high-school level, should 
be subjected, by their college professors, to the same in- 
structional objectives and attainments as are required by 
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the curricula of the National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic for freshmen voice-students, regardless of whether the 
subject be taught in class or by individual lessons. Of 
course, among these particular students, it must ke conced- 
ed that the problem of individual differences, with respect 
to the factors of vocal and musical aptitudes, general in- 
telligence, and aptitude for practice, will evidence greater 
variability when the resultant-performance attainments are 
Re evaluated. However, these factors are prevalent in all 
= groups, and types of groups of people, whether organized or 
unorganized, whether professional or technical, or whether 
they be skilled or unskilled laborers. Variability has always 
existed, and will never cease to exist; but leaders in all stra- 
ta of organized society have continuously attempted to re- 

duce the effectiveness of the problem. 


Music education in Texas now faces the fulfillment of 
goals long visualized, but which were accepted as not im- 
mediately possible. Too much importance can not possibly 
be given to the emphasis of standard course-objectives and 
resultant teacher-training. These constitute the pivot on 
which music-teacher improvement necessarily must be 
based. Whosoever among music administrators and teach- 
ers, and whatsoever college among Texas colleges mini- 
mizes these two important goals, and issues credit to 
teachers-in-training who have nct properly applied them- 
selves, and permits them to be presented with unearned 
certificates, adjures, in each instance, the long-sought op- 
portunity for standardizing the training of music teachers 
in the State of Texas. 


The Texas Association of Music Schools is the agency 
best fitted for the task of setting up these criteria of cur- 
riculum-standardization. Without doubt, the State Depart- 
ment of Education recognizes the Association as fitted for 
such work, and invites the Board of Directors to assume 
the responsibility. Cn the other hand, there need be no 
misapprehensions as to the alertness of President Wm. E. 
Jones, and the member-school representatives of the As- 
sociation with respect to this challenging opportunity to 
render further and needed service to the children of Texas, 
as well as the opportunity to supplement the work of the 
State Department of Education in behalf of this invaluable 
program of improvement. 
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T.M.T.A. Board of 
Directors Meets 


Report from the Minutes of 
Ruby K. Lawrence, Secretary 


The T. M. T. A. Board of Di- 
rectors met at the Houston Y. M. 
C. A. Friday, November 21, at 
10:00 a. m. President Clyde Jay 
Garrett presided. Other members 
present were First Vice President 
Claude Sammis, Fort Worth; Miss 
Meta Hertwig, San Antonio; Mrs. 
Mary Stuart Edwards, San Anton- 
io; Miss Ruby K. Lawrence, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Dallas; and Dr. Ar- 
chie N. Jones, Austin. 


The following business was tran- 
sacted at the meeting: 


1. The Texas Guild of Teachers 
of Singing, a unit of the T. M. T. 
A., all members paying dues into 
the T. M. T. A. treasury, was bud- 
geted $50.00 a year for their spe- 
cial expenses. 


2. The matter of Life Member- 
ships as the means of raising funds 
for the Advanced Student contests 
prize fund was discussed. The de- 
cision was made to recommend the 
amount of $30.00 to be paid in one 
lump sum or in two $15.00 pay- 
ments six months apart, as a com- 
plete fulfilment of dues for life 
of any teacher or person interest- 
ed in music education; a maximum 
of $25.00 per division (piano, voice 
violin, etc.) per year to be used 
from this fund as the fund per- 
mits; $5.00 of each $30.00 Life 
Membership to go into the gener- 
al fund of the association. 


3. Committee for revision of con- 
stitution appointed by President 
Garrett to include H. Grady Har- 
lan, Chairman, San Marcos; Homer 
Springfield, Houston; Archie N. 
Jones, Austin; and Charles Kiker, 
Wichita Falls. 


4. The matter of Student Mem- 
bership in the T. M. T. A. discuss- 
ed and . recommendation of such 





LOUISE MEISNER, Pianist 


A child prodigy, this young pi- 
anist early became the ‘pupil of 
Dohnanyi of the Franz Liszt Acad- 
emy of Muisc in Budapest. Today 
she is a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson 
of the Julliard Graduate School, 
New York. Louise Meisner is play- 
ing January 16, at the North Tex- 
as State Teachers College, Denton; 
anuary 20, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College; January 21, Fine 
Arts Association, Lufkin. Lucius 
Pryor, Concert Bureau predicts 


Texans will praise this much talked 
of young artist. 


memberships to be included in re- 
vision of constitution. 


5. Emphasis is laid on the fact 
that all local associations affiliat- 
ed with the T. M. T. A. MUST pay 
the $2.00 annual dues to the state 
treasurer on ALL of their mem- 
bers, not simply the minimum ten 
required to organize a local asso- 
ciation. 








Oe) wh. EE. JONES, Mus.D. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musicologist Conductor 


Director Department of Music 
TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Denton, Texas 








FORT WORTH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Ine. 


JEANNETTE TILLETT, President 
Announces the Addition of 


HAROLD KELLOGG, Noted Vocal Pedagogue 
MAXINE VALENTINE KELLOGG, Coach-Pianist 
MRS. LAWRENCE HANLEY, Soprano-Teacher 
TO ITS REGULAR STAFF OF 
RECOGNIZED ARTIST-TEACHERS 


- All branches of Applied and Theoretical Music 
Accredited by the State Board of Education — Catalogue on Request 


1100 WEST CANNON AVENUE FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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132 N. Fifth Street 





GEORGE EVANS & CO., Inc. 


SINCE 1860 


UNIFORMS - 


E. H. THORN 
P. O. Box 3222, Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone 5-7103 


EQUIPMENTS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











1008-1014 Macon Street 





THE SHIELD CO., INC. 
HAMMOND INSTRUMENTS 


Hammond Organ, Novocord, Solovox, Cathedral Chimes 


For Ft. Worth and 50 West Texas Counties 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Albert Spalding Plays 
To Large Audience 
In Corsicana 


The size of the audience that 
greeted Albert Spalding, world fa- 
mous violinist, in Corsicana Thurs- 
day evening as the annual W. J. 
McKie Memorial attraction was 
limited only by the capacity of the 
local High School Auditorium. 


Included in Mr. Spalding’s pres- 
entations were Sonata in F for 
piano and violin (Beethoven), So- 
nata in G minor for piano and vio- 
lin (Debussy), and Largo and A\l- 
legro assai (Bach) from Sonata in 
C for violin alone. 


Responding generously to the en- 
thusiasm of the capacity audience 
of more than 1200 music lovers, 
the famous violinist played six en- 
cores, and his attitude seemed to 
say, “I am a violinist that really 
enjoys playing for you.” 


Artists Presented 


Among outstanding attractions 
that have been brought to Corsi- 
cana by means of the McKie Me- 
morial Fund are: The London 
String Quartette, the Cheriavsky 
Trio, John Goss and his English 
Singers, the Vienna Choir Boys, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Queena Mar- 
io, the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
the Barrere-Britt Concertino, the 
Kryl Symphony Orchestra, Su- 
zanne Fisher and Clifford Menz, 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, and 
Rise Stevens. 


— MRS. LYNNE WORTHAM 





oO 





NEWS FROM SOUTHERN 
METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


The Southern Methodist Student 
Symphony opened its season with a 
successful concert on December 
19th, under the direction of Harold 
Hart Tpdd. The SMU Opera Com- 
pany, because of untimely Japan- 
ese complications, was forced to 
ubandon plans for its production 
of Madame Butterfly, but the Glee 
and Choral Clubs, the nucleus of 
the company have been in constant 
rehearsal under Thomas S. Wil- 
liams for their concerts in Dallas 
and in other cities. 


The weekly student recitals have 


been in progress and the season of 
senior, student and faculty recitals 
began in January. Sixteen seniors 
have applied for degrees from the 
School of Music this year. 

— LANHAM DEAL 
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FRITZ FALL 





Tyler Symphony 
Concert 


FRITZ FALL, conductor of the Ty- 
ler Symphony Orchestra, gave a 
delightful musical evening to a 
large and enthusiastic audience 
Monday, February 2, at eight 
o’clock in the Auditorium of the 
Tyler Junior College. Mrs. Virgean 
England Estes, conductor of the 
Kilgore Symphony and a most ca- 
pable musician, was guest soloist 
with the Symphony. The African 
Fantasy by Saint-Saens, played by 
orchestra and piano, was rhythmic 
and tuneful. Mrs. Estes brought 
out all the exotic charm of the 
music, its warm dreaminess as well 
as its hint of veiled savagery. In 
the second half of the concert Mrs. 
Estes gave a group of piano solos 
which further revealed her sound 
musicianship and artistic concep- 
tion. 

The orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with both movements of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 
Mr. Fall, thoroughly at home in 
the classic tradition, gave to this 
inspired composition a true inter 
pretation of all its delicacy and 
melodic scope. After the intermis- 
sion, the orchestra played two old 
favorites, Percy Grainger’s Irish 
Tune and MacDowell’s To a Wild 
Rose. The closing number on the 
program, Selections from Show- 
boat, received such purposeful ap- 
plause that Mr. Fall granted an en- 
core, choosing God Bless America, 
which was played by the orchestra 
and sung by the audience. 


——-O-— - 


EARLE CONNETTE, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Music at Texas State 
Teachers College, has a most in- 
spiring article in The Teachers Col- 
lege Journal for November, 1941. 
Mr. Connette discusses, with the 
especial problems of teachers in 


mind, the aesthetic values in mu- 
sic education. 


GALVESTON’S 1942 MARDI GRAS 
STEPS OUT FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


BY ROSELIA H. WERLIN, Publicity Director 


It was Jitterbug in 1939, Glamour in 1940, Rhumba in 1941, but it 
will be “Turkey Trot” for Galveston’s forthcoming Golden Jubilee 
Mardi Gras Celebration to be held here February 13-17, 1942. 


Yes-siree, this 75-year-old fiesta, which has already withstood three 
wars, has announced for its theme — National Defense with the 
full support of the Army, Navy, Marines, and all the trappings, in 
what bids fair as being the most elaborate and colorful fiesta ever 
held here since its first inauguration back in 1867. 


Instead of a fictional king and queen, and other story-book char- 
acters, this five-day spectacle will be prodominated by factual re- 
gality centering around an Uncle.Sam and a Miss United States, both 
of whom will be selected from among the city’s fairest and most 
eligible candidates. 


Highlights from American History, as well as from the Lone Star 
State, will be unfolded. Taking a prominent role will be the personnel 
of the three military camps within the immediate radius of this Is- 
land — Fort Crockett, Camp Wallace and Ellington Field. In addition 
every state in the Union, and every city in Texas, has been invited to 
take an active part. 


Even the Junior Coronation, in which several thousand school chii- 
dren will take part, scheduled for the opening night, will be charac- 
terized in tune with the times with the throbbing saga of reality mir- 
roring that challenging call for entertainment transcending beyond 
sheer fun and frivolity. 


Furthermore, a patriotic note will course through the entire range 
of festivities, including street carnivals, masquerades, parades, and 
various accompanying fanfare. 


“We feel highly honored with the opportunity of playing up Na- 
tional Defense in our Mardi Gras,” C. P. Evans, General Chairman of 
the Mardi Gras Committee, and prominent Galveston business man, 
explained. “Last year we took a forward step by carrying out a Pan- 
American Theme, for which event we brought down representatives 
from eight Latin American countries. It was highly successful. We 
feel that the coming event will even prove more outstanding and 
challenging. 
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Municipal Auditorium the evening 





1 y, the British public. The immedi- 
og: need of additional equipment 
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Chimes at Twilight MAS 
s Dancing on the Dyke ERB 


PADEREWSKI MEMORIAL 


The achievements of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski did not cease with his 
death. In memory of this great 
statesman, musician and devoted 
patriot, a hospital has been estab- 
lished in Edinburgh, Scotland, bear- 
ing his name and serving Polish 
refugees, troops and, in emergen- 


or this hospital requires fifty 
thousand dollars; already twenty- 
five thousand dollars of the money 
raised as a tribute to Paderewski 
on the Golden Anniversary of his 
American debut has been sent to 
Edinburgh for this project. Gifts 
are needed, and urgently. If you 
care to contribute, please send your 
donation to the Paderewski Tes- 
timonial Fund, 37 East 36th St., 
New York City 
oO 

The Union Thanksgiving Serv- 
ice, sponsored by the Temple Pas- 
tors’ Association and the Temple 


of November 26. Mr. A. D. Zanzig 
of the University of Texas, direct- 
ed the Community Christmas Fes- 
tival of the Temple Public School 
Children, in cooperation with the 
Community Chorus. Both events 
were outstanding musically and 
spiritually. 
0 

The good news comes that Miss 
Radie Britain, a composer of whom 
Texas is justly proud, has _ pub- 


mixed voices. The words are by 
Franceska Falk Miller of Chicago 
and the chorus is called “Immor- 
tality.”” Arthur P. Schmidt is the 
publisher. 


December. 


THE MESSIAH, 


The combined choirs and orches- 
lished a new chorus arranged for tras of the Temple High School 
and Junior College and the Austin 
Senior High School presented The 
Messiah twice during the month of 
One performance was 
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given in Austin with J. Campbell 
Wray conducting; the other in 
Temple with Miss Margaret Fin- 
ney as conductor. Miss Maurine 
Owen is director of the Austin or- 
chestra and Miss Ruth Ellen Las- 
ley is director of the Temple or- 
chestra. Miss Lasley writes that 
this presentation will be repeated 
each Christmastide. 


a —O-— — 

CHARLES L. WAGNER, intrepid 
manager and impresario, has an- 
nounced —or rather promised 
that he will bring his opera com- 
pany to Texas soon. The Barber 
of Seville is the opera and Mr. 
Wagner has already met with such 
a rousing welcome wherever he 
has given the opera that he is 
adding Don Pasquale to his list. 

-——-QO —_—_—_— 


The San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association had as its speaker for 
the January meeting Dr. Lota 
Spell, musicologist-composer, who 
talked on Aztec Music. The Feb- 
ruary meeting will feature two 
guest artists from John Tarleton 
College, Mildred and Bernard Cof- 
fin, soprano and baritone. 


Presented by the Combined Chorus and Orchestra of the Temple High School 
and Junior College and the Austin Senior High School 


CHANGE NAME OF 
VOCALIST’S ORGANIZATION 


The Texas Guild of Teachers of 
Singing, a unit of the T.M.T.A., is 
the new name given the Texas 
Academy of Teachers of Singiny. 
In order to more closely affiliate 
with the work of the Nationa! 
Guild of Teachers of Singing, 
members of the Texas organiza- 
tion voted to make this change in 
name. This, and several other iten)< 
of interest to teachers of singing 
were discussed at a recent meeting 
in Houston during the T.S.T.A. 
Carroll Ault, Houston baritone, 
was local chairman of the T.G.T.S. 

oO 


MISS GWENDOLYN JAMES 


Miss Gwendolyn James, pianist, 
B.S. degree graduate student of 
Harlan Pettit at the Texas State 
College for Women will play the 
Cesar Franck Symphonic Varia- 
tions with the Dallas Sinfonietta 
under the direction of Achilles Tal- 
iaferro on Sunday, February 8. 
Miss James, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. T. M. James of Brecken- 
ridge, Texas, is a member of the 
music staff of her Alma Mater. 
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Music Activity at 
Baylor University 
And Waco 


Two members of the Baylor Mu- 
sic School faculty attended the Con- 
vention of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of 
Music, meeting in Minneapolis dur- 
ing the Christmas Holidays. At- 
tending from Baylor were Russell 
Harris and Miss Bernice Hensler. 
Mr. Harris received signal honor 
during the convention by having 
three of his songs performed on 
the program presented at the vo- 
cal forum. The three songs, ‘“Noc- 
turne in a Deserted Brickyard,” 
(Sandburg) ‘The Lake Isle of In- 
nisfree’ (Yeats), and “Blade” 
(words by the Chinese poet Li Po), 
were sung by Miss Leona Scheune- 
mann, member of the faculty of 
Hamline University, and were ac- 
corded a most favorable reception. 


The Waco Symphony, directed 
by Dr. Max Reiter, is enjoying a 
most successful season. Two con- 
certs were given before Christras 
with John Carter and Ida Krehm 
as soloists. The next concert of 
the Symphony will be given Feb- 
ruary 19, at which time the fa- 
mous cellist, Marcel Hubert will be 
soloist. 

The Waco Civic Music Assccia- 
tion has presented two of its series 
of concerts, Miriam Solovieff, vio- 
linist, and Alexander Brailowsky 
pianist, who appeared for the sec- 
ond time in Waco on the Civic 
Course. William Horne, American 
tenor, will appear on January 1%, 
and later in the season will come 
the Ballet Russe, and Jean Dicken- 
son, soprano. 


O 


FROM MARIX WALTMAN 


As chairman of the inter-city 
meetings of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association, I have had 
replies pledging cooperation from 
the following organizations: Dal- 
las and Fort Worth, Austin and 
San Antonio, Amarillo and the 
Panhandle, Corsicana and Waxa- 
hachie. I trust that I may hear 
from other organizations planning 
inter-city meetings during the 
month of January. 


Mrs. Edith W. Law, president of 
the San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association ,reports that a group 
of musicians from the Independent 
District Music Teachers Associa- 
tion of Austin came to San Anton- 
io on Sunday afternoon, November 
9th for a Reciprocity Program. 
This inter-city program was 
planned in the interest of promot- 
ing better fraternal and social re- 
lationships among professional mu- 
sicians. 


On March 9th, the Austin Asso- 
ciation has invited the San Anton- 
io Association to meet in Austin 
for a Reciprocity program. 


Grace E. Hamilton, president of 
the Amarillo Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, writes that an inter-city 
meeting will be held in the Ama- 
rillo section during March when 
the Panhandle Music Festival is 
held and when teachers from other 
nearby towns bring their pupils in 
for contests. 
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DR. WILFRED C. BAIN 
Director of Music, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas 


MADE MEMBER OF NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


At the recent Naticnal Music 
Meet in Minneapolis Minnesota, Dr. 
Wilfred C. Bain was announced a 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Music Teachers National 
Association. The Texas Music 
Teachers Association is a member 
of the National Association. 


—o 


The El Paso Herald-Post re- 
ceived a journalistic shock early in 
December when three music teach- 
ers enroute home from the El] Paso 
Music Teachers Association meet- 
ing held at Hotel Cortez were car- 
ried 111 feet, in their automobile 
by a train and suffered this igno- 
miny in complete silence. The 
teachers, Miss Mary Goodbar Mor- 
gan, head of the Morgan Piano 
Studios, Mrs. Florence Swope, vio- 
lin teacher, and Miss Edna Marie 
Jones of the Austin High School 
merited two-column headlines in 
the paper, announcing their silence. 
O--—-— = 


The Pro Arte String Quartet is 
celebrating its tenth year as an ar- 
tistic unit. Not only is the quartet 
the oldest professional chamber 
music group in the Southwest, but 
it has had no change in personnel 
from its inception. Marius Thor is 
first violinist, George Orum, sec- 
ond, E. Clyde Whitlock is violist 
and Samuel Zeigler is cellist. Mrs. 
George Connor is business mana- 
ger. The Quartet is sponsored by 
the Fort Worth Woman’s Club and 
its series of concerts is presented 
in the acoustically perfect Anna 
Shelton Hall. 

—— -~O 





Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, can boast of an 
entire newspaper published by stu- 
dents, devoted to music. The name 
of this monthly publication is The 
Arpeggio, Ellis E. McCune Jr., ed- 
itor; Harold Diserens, associate ed- 
itor; C. R. Hackney, sponsor. Un- 








der the masthead is a tempting in- 

vitation to write for a copy. South- 

western Musician hereby publicly 

requests a copy of each issue and 

wishes the editors all success. 
-—-O 


Three highlights on the autumn 
musical program of _ S.H.S.T.C. 
were the Symphonic Band Concert 
November 13, conducted by C. R. 
Hackney and presenting C. J. Rob- 
inson, baritone, as guest soloist; a 
performance of The Messiah De- 
cember 7, directed by Charles S. 
Lindsay and William F. Kramer; a 
Symphony Concert on December 
13, directed by William Kramer, 
with C. J. Robinson as soloist. 

oO 


BEAUMONT 


The Beaumont Music Commis- 
sion, Mrs. Beeman Strong, Presi- 
dent, announces the artists to be 
presented on the program of the 
eighth season of this organization. 
Rise Stevens, soprano, January 27; 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, Febru- 
ary 23; Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 
February 25. 

The Woman’s Club Piano En- 
semble has made appearances, in 
addition to many local presenta- 
tions, in Dallas and Houston this 
season. 


A Cappella Choir, N. T.S.T.C., Denton 


February 22 and 23, three hun- 
dred music students of the North 
Texas State Teachers College will 
appear in Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 


phony with the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, Jacques Singer, con- 
ductor. 


March 23, two A Cappella ni 


of one hundred voices with student 
soloists will appear with the Hous- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Ernst 
Hofiman, conductor. 


oO 


Miss Ruby K. Lawrence, 410% 
Cole Avenue, Dallas, requests that 
she as Secretary of T.M.T.A., be 
notified of any change in address 
of members of T.M.T.A. 
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MILES A. DRESSKELL 


Miles A. Dresskell 
To T. S. C. W. 


MILES A. DRESSKELL, for a 
number of years connected with 
the Instrumental Division of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
will join the staff of the Texas 
State College for Women begin- 
ning the second semester. Mr. 
Dresskell is well known in Music 
Education Circles throughout the 
United States. He has conducted 
many clinics for teachers of in- 
strumental music in various parts 
of the country. He is a violinist of 
note appearing with some of the 
nation’s leading orchestras. 


Mr. Dresskell plays the viola 
d’amore, one of the _ principal 
stringed instruments of the 17th 


century. In June '41 he played the 
viola d’amore part in the St. John 
Passion in the Bach Festival at 
Baldwin-Wallace College of Cleve- 
land. Mr. Dresskell’s wife, Nadine 
Dresskell has a B. S. and M. A. in 
music and is his accompanist. She 
plays both piano and harpsichord; 
the Dresskells have established a 
reputation for themselves in New 
York with their numerous recitals 
featuring violin and viola d’amore. 


piano and harpsichord. 
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Dallas Symphony 


Orchestra in Concert 


The Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
gave its third pair of concerts Jan- 
uary 4 and 5 to the accompaniment 
of ice, sleet and wind without. The 
surprisingly large audience, under 
such adverse weather conditions, 
testified to the interest aroused 
by this program. Morgan Knott, 
winner of the Dealey Award, was 
the featured soloist and Dean Van 
Katwijk, of the Southern Methodist 
School of Music and former Con- 
ductor of the Dallas Symphony, 
was guest conductor for the last 
half of the concert. 

Jacques Singer occupied the po- 
dium for the beginning of the con- 
cert and opened the program with 
Haydn’s G Major Symphony in its 
entirety. The second selection was 
Stravinsky’s Pastorale, played by 
Messrs. Ullberg, Brounoff, Wahr- 
mund, Ernst and Wahlberg. This 
was followed by Prokofieff’s Class- 
ical Symphony, which the compos- 
er patterned after the manner of 
Mozart. 

Morgan Knott, with Dean Van 
Katwijk conducting the orchestra, 


played Rachmaninov’s Rhapsody 
(on a Paganini Theme) as his 
Dealey Award contribution. The 


audience manifested its enjoyment 
both of Mr. Knott’s playing and of 
Dr. Van Katwijk’s conducting by 


prolonged and enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 
The concerts closed with Res- 


pighi’s Pines of Rome, conducted 
by Dr. Van Katwijk. This sym- 
phonic poem of contrast and color, 
was given musicianly interpreta- 
tion and suave rendition. 

The fourth pair of subscription 
concerts by the Dallas Symphony 
wil Itake place January 25 and 26, 
with Sidney Foster as guest sclo- 
ist. The program will consist of 
Schubert’s Seventh Symphony and 
Tschaikowsky’s B Flat Minor Con- 
certo for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 

In addition to the scheduled six 
subscription concerts of the season 
the symphony gives two children’s 
concerts and has already three out 
of town appearances. 


re) 
NEW CONCERT BUREAU 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS 
CORPORATION is the name given to 
the new company which has 
evolved out of the sale of the tal- 
ent and artists service business of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, including Civic Concert Serv- 
ice, Inc. 

Executives of the new concern 
include Messrs. Alfred H. Morton, 
Daniel Tuthill, Marks Levine, and 
O. O. Bottorff. The company has an 
imposing array of concert and op- 
eratic talent. 

About February 1, 1942 they will 
transact business in new offices at 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
with branch offices in Chicago, Hol- 
lywood, and San Francisco. 
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National Guild of Piano Teachers 
Announces Judges For Texas Units 


The National Piano Playing Auditions for the Texas Units are 
scheduled to begin on May 1 in Dallas and San Antonio. Dr. Robert 
Braun of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, and Stanley Sprenger of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, have been invited to serve as judges. 


Dr. Braun founded the Robert Braun Schools of Music with grad- 
uate schoo] at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, in 1910. He graduated from 
the Sternberg School of Philadelphia in 1906, and the Royal Conserv- 
atory of Music, of Leipzig, Germany, in 1909. He later became a 
disciple of Leopold Godowsky and specialized in lecture recitals of 
this master’s music as well as his principles of piano playing. He has 
appeared as soloist with Philadelphia, New York, and Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestars, and toured extensively as concert artist and lec- 
turer. His musical activities extend to orchestral and concert band 
conductor and he was for several years choral accompanist to Dr. 
Hollis Dann. He is well know as composer of songs, piano pieces, and 
has just completed a work of major importance for symphony or- 
chestra ,eight-part chorus and tenor solo based on the 23rd Psalm. He 
is a graduate of New York University, holding the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Science in Public School Music, and Master of Arts in Philoso- 
phy. The honorary degree of Doctor of Music was conferred in 1933 
for his splendid pioneer service in music. 


Mr. Sprenger, pianist, composer and teacher, a Roumanian by birth, 
acquired practically al his musical training in America, having stud- 
ied with John Ingle, Oscar Streland, Alberto Jonas, Erl Beatty and 
Tobias Matthay in London. As a composer he has helped to fill the 
subtle gaps in the difficults grades of a student’s endeavor, has writ- 
ten a Mass.and an operetta, ‘‘Paupaukeewis,” especially designed for 
Junior and Senior High School. As a teacher he has had marked 
success, presenting pupils in concert as well as tournaments. He 
stresses pianism not only as a great art but as a great athletic 
achievement. 


Audition centers in Texas are Abilene, Amarillo, Austin, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio, San Angelo, Ste- 
phenville, Victoria, Wichita Falls, Waco. Guild Members will receive 
individual notification of the audition dates for their local unit. 
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B. Mus.; B. A.; B.S.; M.S.; M.M. 


BAIN, Director 
B. A.; Ed. D. 


FACULTY 
MARY ANDERSON 
ROGER CUSHMAN 
GILBERT BOYER (Theory) 
GLADYS KELSO (Theory) 
ROY WILL (Theory) 
Piano 


FLOYD GRAHAM 
Strings 
GEORGE LEEDHAM 
Violin 
JOHN McINTIRE 
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EARLE CONNETTE 
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Music Education 
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Dallas M. T. A. Buys Defense Bonds 


Under the capable leadership of 
the President, Mrs. F. B. Saunders, 
the Dallas Association is enjoying 
an interesting and profitable sea- 
son. There are one hundred twelve 
members. 


Opening the year’s activities Sep- 
tember 30 with a garden party dt 
the home of Mrs. Ralph Porter, 
wits were sharpened in a Quiz 
program, conducted by Daisy Polk, 
Hazel Cobb, and Mrs. Penn Rid- 
dle. In October, meeting with Mrs. 
Elise Golden, Mrs. John Campbell} 
lectured on “The Schumanns and 
their Circle of Friends’ and Mr. 
Sternberg played excerpts from the 
Davidsbundler. 


The erudite Fritz Fall appeared 
before the Association in Novem- 
ber in a lecture on the Prima Don- 
na, tracing the development of 
Opera as a side line. At the sug- 
gestion of the President, Mrs. 
Saunders, the Association voted to 
take one hundred fifty dollars from 
the Savings Account and buy De- 
fense Bonds. This was done and 
now D.M.T.A. possesses two de- 
fense bonds which will mature in 
1953. 


Dr. Clyde Garrett, President of 
the State Association, was a guest 
of the Dallas Association at the 
Christmas dinner party on Decem- 
ber 20, held at Sammy’s Restaur- 
ant, and brought greetings from 
California as well as an inspira- 
tional address. This colorful affair 
was under the management of Miss 


Alice Fergusson, Mrs. Walter 
Alexander, and Mrs. J. B. Rucker 
assisted by Mabel Edith Parks, 
who arranged beautiful tables, a 
delightful program of Carols by 
the Vocalaires, a Christmas Leg- 
end by Dr. Manton, and not fpr- 
getting a Christmas puzzle. At the 
close, carols were sung, led by Mr. 
Downing. 


i ——OQ— _— 


COMPOSERS, AUTHORS 
ASSN. OF AMERICA 


Dallas is one of many cities 
which has a local chapter of this 
national organization whose object 
is to unite effort in spcnsoring and 
assisting creative work in all 
branches of the fine arts. The Dal- 
las Chapter meets once a month 
and presents programs of varied 
content and appeal. Meetings are 
open to guests. The list of officers 
of this chapter include such names 
as: Mrs. H. E. Ferree, president; 
Laura Aline Hobby, Claire Mc- 
Dermott and Mrs. J. L. Mimms, 
vice-presidents; Martha Lavinia 
Hunter, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs, C. I. Levy, secretary-treasur- 
er; Mrs. J. I. Ayres, historian; Le- 
ona Hahn, parliamentarian; Pearla 
May Doyle, auditor; Mrs. C. F. 
Harris, press correspondent. Lilith 
Loraine, head of the San Antonio 
Poetry Shrine and a writer of re- 


nown, is president of the national 
association. 





TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


FORT WORTH 


“The School of Music with University Rank” 
CLAUDE SAMMIS, Director of Fine Arts 
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Teachers’ Needs 


Fort Worth, Texas 











IVY EDDLEMAN—CHARLES KIKER 
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DUO-PIANISTS 


Available for Concerts 


Wichita Falls, Texas 

















“GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER FOR VIOLINISTS 


For a limited time, we will send you, prepaid, the following for only 
$1.00. 1 Best Grade E string, 1 Best Grade Gut A string. 1 pure silver 
wound G string. 1 Best Grade aluminum wound D string. 1 cake high- 
est grade rosin. Regular value $2.35. 


VIOLINISTS SUPPLY CO. 3902 Garrison Blvd., Baltimore, Md. 
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Claude Sammis, 
Acting President of Texas Music Teachers Association 


Director, School of Fine Arts, Texas Christian University. 


Scope of Activities of Dallas Music Clubs 


BY MARCELLA STATHAKOS 
Chairman of Publicity 


The Dallas Federation of Music 
Clubs celebrated its twentieth 
birthday in October, 1941. The fed- 
eration was organized for the pur- 
pose of aiding and encouraging 
musical education and maintaining 
high musical standards. This or- 
ganization is divided into three 
distinct groups: the senior group, 
composed of 32 clubs; the junior 
group, consisting of 33 clubs and 
the juveniles, consisting of 33 
clubs. 

Mrs. Harry Steinberg, the effi- 
cient and charming president of 
the federation, will finish her term 
of office in June, after having 
served for two years. Mrs. Stein- 
berg will leave an enviable record 
behind her. Among the outstand- 
ing events in her administration 
was the state convention of the 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs 
which was held in Dallas last 
April. Mrs. Steinberg was instru- 
mental in bringing the convention 
to Dallas and it was regarded as 
one of the most successful ever to 
have been given. 

The music federation holds a 
meeting once a month. Following 
the business session, a musical pro- 
gram is given; each club in the 
federation is represented on the 
program once a year. 

This year the federation has un- 
dertaken for one of its philanthrop- 
ic projects to provide a program 
each Sunday afternoon at the West 
Dallas Social Center; the delega- 
tion instructed the presiding offic- 
ers to purchase seven $100.00 de- 
fense bonds; the federation also 
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contributed generously to the Red 
Cross and the Community Chest. 
Still another project was the sup- 
plying of a music teacher for the 
children of the West Dallas com- 
munity center. 

In accordance with instructions 
received from national headquar- 
ters, a chairman of Music in De- 
fense have been appointed. Miss 
Marion Flagg, director of music 
education in the Dallas public 
school system, was named to this 
chairmanship, and plans are under 
way for a mammoth sing to be held 
February 15 at Fair Park Auditor- 
ium. Dr. Augustus Zanzig of the 
University of Texas will direct the 
sing. 

The federation in observance of 
National Music Week, has many 
and varied programs given by the 
clubs. The music merchants of Dal- 
las cooperate to the fullest extent, 
holding open house and programs 
at the music stores during the 
week. This year, in observance of 
the celebration, the federation hag 
planned an All-City Choir Festiva 
for May 7; all the musical clubs 
and church choirs of the city will 
participate in this festival. 

Another outstanding event in the 
federation’s program for this year 
is a concert scheduled to be pre- 
sented in the early spring at the 
Civic Federation of Dallas. At this 
same occasion last year, the music 
federation had the pleasure of pre- 
senting Mary Louise Beltz and Wil- 
la Mae Kelly, both of Mary Hardin 
Baylor College, and Chase Baro- 
meo of the University of Texas, 


formerly with the Metropolitan Op- 
era. Miss Beltz later won to come 


Young Artist contest in the Lone 
Star District, and again won first 
place in the same contest when it 
was sponsored by the national mu- 
sic federation. 

The three groups, senior, junior 
and juvenile, are the first local 
federation to be organized in the 
United States, and also have the 
distinction of being one of the larg- 
est in the nation. 
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Mind The Music. . .. . 


A review of new music and books 
by Henry Edwin Meyer 
CHORAL 
“Lent Easter Cycle” (J. S. Bach) 
N. A. Kjos Music Co. Edited by 


tto and others. Fine English texts 
eo choral preludes provided. Forty 
Fs nts. 


“The Festival Proyram” (Collec- 
tion for S. S. A.). N. A. Kjos Music 
Co, An exceptionally useful book 
of three-part choruses. Fifty cents. 

‘Songs of Norway and _ Den- 
mark” (Krone and Ostlund). N. A. 
Kjos Music Co., mostly two-part 
songs, with interesting notes des- 
cant melodies. Fine for beginning 
in part-singing. Fifty cents. 


CHORAL AND BAND 


“Famous Chorales” (Yoder and 
Gillette). N. A. Kjos Music Co., 


a ngs and intonation studies. Eng- 
i texts in conductor’s _ score. 
omplete instrumentation for band. 


PIANO - EDUCATIONAL 

“Music” (Wallis). Willis Music 
Co., a middle grade piano duet 
book with stories and biographical 
sketches. 

“Music” (Wallis) Willis Music 
Co., a “home” album of piano pie- 
ces. Middle grade. Delightfully 
illustrated and annotated. 

VOCAL 

“Music” (Liebling) Willis Music 
Co. Fifty best beloved songs ar- 
ranged for medium voice. Biogra- 
phical notes and illustrations. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 

“Music” (Herfurth) Willis Music 
Co. World-famous melodies arrang- 
ed for violin and piano for home 
enjoyment. 

BOOKS 

“You Need Music!” by Ruth Ven- 
dley Mathews. N. A. Kjos Music 
Co. This little book has all the rea- 
sons why music is indispensible. 
Brief chapters indicate the benefits 
of music to the mind and the body. 
Soul-warming quotations from the 
great of all countries complete the 
argument. One dollar and fifty 
cents. 

“The Art of the Choral conduc- 
tor” by William F. Finn. C. C. Bir- 
chard and Company. This is the 
most important book on choral 
singing yet produced in America. 
Father Finn has so thoroughly can- 
vassed the field and so skillfully 
presented its problems that all 
choir and chorus leaders must re- 
main indebted to him. 


Designated as volume one, this 
book is a discussion of choral tech- 
nic. Fundamental voice training, 
development of tonal values, classi- 
fication of voices, blend and bal- 
ance, dynamics, tempo, diction, and 
baton technic are given much at- 
tention. The moot problem of sight 
reading is given a wise discussion 
including a fair evaluat’on of the 
relative worth of various methods 
of solmization. 


The book presents fundamental, 
physical facts of which most choral 
directors are ignorant. It rests up- 


on an historical perspective and 
upon present-day experience. The 
author’s distinguished success in 
the field which he discusses must 
guarantee him a_ wide. reading. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn has provided a 
preface. 


NEW BOOKS 


Harmony and Its Application to 
Violin-Playing Hugo Nodren. E. 


Armitage, Peter W. Dykema, 
Gladys Pitcher, Floy Adele Ross- 
man and J. Lillian Vandervere. C. 
C. Birchard and Co., Boston. 371 
p.p. As stated in the introduction 
of the book, the plan of the work 
is based on the idea that music can 
and should strengthen the gener- 
al educational aims in the primary 


S. Schirmer Music Co., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass., Price, $ 
Here is a fine addition to the 
violinist’s library which, although 
it presupposes musical and violin- 
istic advancement, includes exam- 
ples from violin classics and etudes 
with harmonic analyzations and 
valuable suggestions for the read- 
er’s elaboration. Written as a text 
book for possible use of violin 
teachers who want some kind of 
a book with which to interest the 
violin pupil in harmony, it should 
be read by any player who is pro- 
gressive. m. C. 


grades. While highly flexible as to 
choice of material and interrelated 
materiah the book lays out excel- 
lently planned units which meet 
the primary student’s experiences 
in a way which makes music a na- 
tural, yet very needed, part. Here 
in truth is a “complete book for 
teachers of the primary grades” 

not only for the public school music 
teacher but the private music 
teacher who is progressive enough 
to round out her studio course of 


study with something more than 
mere lesson-giving. —C. J. G. 


“Our First Music” (A Singing 
School Series) Edited by Theresa 





MUSICAL ARTS CONSERVATORY of West Texas 


at Amarillo GLADYS M. GLENN, President 


MUSIC — DRAMATIC ART — DANCING 


Faculty of 18 Graduate Specialists 
Accredited by the Texas State Department of Education 


Preparatory — High School College Courses. Certificate Diplomas 
and Degrees granted Write for Catalogue. 
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@®@ CONSERVATORY 


(Credit or non-credit). 
@® JUNIOR SCHOOL 


subjects (non-credit). 
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9400 Hollywood Blvd. 


of MUSIC and ARTS, Incorporated 


THE MOVIE CAPITOL'S OLDEST, BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, DRAMA AND 
THE DANCE 


A staff of forty nationally recognized artist-teachers 
guide the hundreds of students who select Holly- 
wood Conservatory and its three divisions: 


for advanced students in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Reed 
and Brass Instruments, ali Theoretical Subjects, Music Education, 
Musicology, Radio Production, Studio Recording, Drama, Dance, 
for beginners and intermediate 
@® PROFESSIONAL CHILDREN’S SCHOOL 


for especially talented children desiring highly _professionalized 
training in the Arts and Academic subjects. (Through High 


ACCREDITED 
For further information write: 


HOLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 


students in most of the above 





Hollywood, California 
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Included in the Artist-Faculty of Hollywood Conservatory is 8 


ARTHUR CARR 
Mus. B. Mus. M. 


Composer-Pianist-Organist 
Accompanist-Coach-Teacher 


Recognized as one of America’s fin- 
est composers, Mr. Carr has many 
published compositions in the cata- 
logues of G. Schirmer, Inc., Galaxy, 
Webster and Saunders, and has had 
his works performed by the New 
Haven Symphony, Southern Califor- 
nia Federal Symphony, Zoellner 
Quartet, Pasadena Light Opera Co., 
and many concert artists and church 
choirs. He has appeared as soloist 
and assisting artist with Lanny 
Ross, Anne Jamison, Vincente Es- 
cudero, Felix Knight, Mary Garden, 
Sydney Rayner, Denishawn Dancers, 
and others. A graduate of the Yale 
School of Music with graduate study 
in the East, in Europe and in South- 
ern California, Mr. Carr is thorough- 
ly equipped for the guidance of ad- 
vanced students in Piano, Organ, 
Theory and Composition, and Coach- 
ing. Besides his busy schedule as a 
teacher and professional accompan- 
st, he is organist at Temple Em- 
nanuel, Beverly Hills. and Organ- 
st-Choirmaster at St. Thomas Epis- 
‘opal Church of Hollywood. 


For further information and regis- 
tration, address: 


ARTHUR CARR 


CLYDE JAY GARRETT, Dean 
5400 Hollywood Boulevard Hillside 9922-9923 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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LUCIUS PRYOR 


congratulates , 


STELLA OWSLEY 


on her new undertaking 








Note: We are not listing the names of our artists and attrac- 
tions. It tickles our vanity to see our name printed in an ad 


and not have it overshadowed by great concert personalities 


Lucius Pryor 


Concert Service 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Year 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; Institutional member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music 


A Professional school of music conferring accredited 
Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees with major 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Orchestral 
Instruments, Musicology, or Composition. 


Faculty of internationally and nationally famous artist teachers 


STUDENT AID AVAILABLE TO A NUMBER OF DESERVING 
STUDENTS 


FALL SEASON OPENS MONDAY, SEPT. 3 
Write now for Free Catalog; Address the Registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 


64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 


























TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


1942 CONVENTION — FORT WORTH — JUNE 23, 24, 25 


OFFICIAL HOTELS 


The Blackstone 


‘Fort (Worth’s Hotel of Distinction 
Make the BLACKSTONE 


your home when in Ft. Worth 


300 ROOMS WITH RADIO 


Combination Tub and Shower 
Circulating Ice Water 


Our COFFEE SHOP and DINING ROOM 


are unexcelled. Popular Prices 


The BLACKSTONE 


Fort Worth’s Hotel of Distinction 
Properly Air Conditioned 





Hotel Texas 


An Affiliated National Hotel 


A Good Steer in FORT WORTH! 


Yes Hotel TEXAS is a good steer! When you enter the lobby 
you are greeted by the genuine cordiality of the room clerk, the 
bell boy, with his courteous attention shows you to the modernly 
appointed Guest Room—just small things, but don’t they mean a 
lot? That’s the custom at Hotel Texas, your comfort and pleas- 
ure is carried out to the smallest detail with an atmosphere of 
cheerful courtesy. 


In the Modern up-to-date Coffee Shop and beautiful Dining 
Room only the best foods are prepared and served. For your eve- 
ning’s entertainment, the DEN, Fort Worth’s Brightest Night 
Spot. “Top Bands” play distinctive melodies nightly for your 
dancing pleasure. 


HOTEL TEXAS 
An affiliated National Hotel 
HENRY LOVE, Mer. 
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ARTISTS’ 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 





ABILENE 
LASLEY, Nancy Craig—Piano-Head Pi- 
ano De partment, McMurray College, 
Studio 226 Grape St., Abilene. 


AMARILLO 


lL D. Cole, 2606 Ong, Amarillo. 
GLENN, Gladys M.—President Musical 
Arts Conservatory of West Texas. 
WEBB, Gladys—Soprano—Opera, Ora- 
torio Concert—Teacher of Singers 
Musical Arts Conservatory of West 

Texas, Amarillo. 


ARRON, Robert Louis—Conductor-vi- 
nist—Conductor Amarillo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Management: Mrs.: 


ARLINGTON 

ADAMS ,Eugene N.—Violin and The- 
ory—North Texas Agricultural Col 
lege, Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl! D. Head Band 
Dept., and Director N. T. A. C. Cadet 
Band of 100 pieces, North Texas Ag- 
ricultural College, Arlington. 

LANGFORD, Grace Ward Concert 
pianist, teacher—North Texas Agri- 
cultural College. 

PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman Or- 
gan—North Texas Agricultural Col 

Arlington. 


AUSTIN 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio 
No. 2806 Nueces Street Thursday 
only. Telephone 2-9943. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon 
of piano and Piano 
Texas School of Fine Arts. 

TEXAS School of Fine Arts—Accredited 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion—Full courses. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Teacher of Sing 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, Di- 
rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 


Teacher 
Pedagogy 


BELTON 
GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Direc- 
tor Fine Arts Conservatory of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 


BROW NWOOD 
WOODS, Guy Pianist Teacher of 
Piano and Organ, Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood 


CORPUS CHRISTI 

BURGER, Joseph B. M. Baritone 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Epis- 
copal, 607 S. Carancahua, Corpus 
Christi. 

DALLAS 

BECK, Irma—Piano, Harmony Jack- 
son Studios, 1101 Elm St., Dallas. 
COUNCIL, E. G., “‘The Music Man,” 
1011 Elm Street Sheet Music. 

'DNEPROV, Ivan Tenor Director 
Hockaday Institute of Fine Arts. 
DOWNING, William B Baritone 
Teacher of Voice, 1101 Elm St., Dal- 
las. 

FALL, Fritz—Director, Tyler Syin 
phony Orchestra, Schola Cantorum 
and Civic Opera Chorus of Dallas: 
piano, theory, voice coaching, con- 

ducting. 3524 Potomac, J8-1119. 

ROLDEN—Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 

dice, Southern Methodist University: 

irector of Highland Park Methodist 

Church Choir; Soloist, Temple Eman 

uel, Dallas, 5-0709. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano 
—3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249 Normal Classes: Revised Dun 
ning System including advanced 
grades; Creative Music. 

POTEET, Dora—Head of Organ De 
partment, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. 

SWITZER. Miss Grace 
Teacher and Normal Instructor of 
the “Oxford Extension School of 
Piano Playing.’’ 1001 N. Windmere, 
Dallas, 6-6932. 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of 
Piano, Theory, Composition, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 

of Music, Southern Methodist Uni- 

versity, Dallas. 

HITTLES The once Most 

Complete Music House 213 Elm 
Street, Wm. H. Beasley, President. 

WILLIAMS, Philip, Violinist, Professor 
of Violin, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity; Concertmaster, Dallas  Sym- 


phony. 
DENTON 

BAIN, W. C.—Director, Department of 
Music, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 

JONES, William E. Director of Mus- 
ic. Tex: is State College for Women, 
Denton. 


Affiliated 
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WIESEMANN, Carl—Organ and Pianw 
Texas State College fu... Women, Den 
ton; Organist and Choirmaster, St. 
Matthew's Cathedral, Dallas; Direc- ius Thor, first violin; 
tor, Republic Bank Chorus, Dallas. 


FT. WORTH 


dence 
ephone 43965, Ft. Worth, 


second violin; E. Clyde 
Viola; Samuel Ziegler, 


BRIGHAM, John — Tenor. Affiliated Conner, Manager 121 Conne 
with Texas Christian University, Di- Fort Worth. _ 5 — 
rector of Harmony Club Chorus SAMMIS, Claude Director of Fiis« 
Philomel Club Chorus, Central M. E Arts Department, Texas Christia 
ee 1500 Cooper St. Telephone University: Violinist-Teacher-Condu 
~~ ‘ Tw a7 ~ ° > . tor. 

FAGUY-COTE, Arthur — Baritone THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist 
Singer, Teacher, 


Christian University. 
dio 1125 College’ Ave. Director, 
University Christian Church Choir, 
Euterpean Club Chorus. Music 
Study Club Chorus, Fort Worth. 
KILANDER, Katherine Graduate 
Juillard Graduate School, Studying 
Piano with Josef Lhevinne. Head oi 
Piano Department, 


Private Stu- Pro Arte String Quartet 


WHITLOCK, E. CLYDE 
Teacher; Prof. of Theory, 


Texas Wesleyan Arlington; Music Critic, Fort 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. itar-Teleavem. as 
LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex 
pression. Mutual Home Bldg., F wrt GEORGETOWN 
Worth, Texas. MEYER, Henry E. — Dean 


LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Concert Sopra- Southwestern University 
no, Fort Worth, Texas. Texas State gan and Voice t 
Representative and Reporter to Na- 
tional Association of Choir Direc- 
tors. Director of Voice Department 
at Texas Wesleyan College. 
of Music Polytechnic 
Church. 

McNEELEY, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Teachers Sacred Music—Southwes- 
tern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

MILLER, C. C. — Piano Dealer—510-i2 ner, 
Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, Tex- 


HOUSTON 
Methodist ton, Texas. 


— Mozart Hammond, 
branches of Music—Fully 


Shakespeare, 
Bible and Music, 


as. : Music, ete.—1117 Jackson 
MORRIS, Brooks — Teacher of Violin, Houston. Lehigh 7646. 
Conductor Fort Worth Symphony SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF 
Orchestra, Studio 1100 Lipscomb ARTS — 4407 Rossmoyne_ Blvd 
3-1762; Home address, 1614 Sunset, Homer Springfield, President. 
Fort Worth. 
NEELEY, Mrs. Roger C. Soprano LAMESA 
Teacher, 2229 Mistletoe Blvd., Fort KING, Conway E. — Teacher of Mili 


Worth, Texas. 4-9482. 


PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET 


George 


Conductor, Texas as Wesleyan College, First 


: GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley 
Director of Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, 


HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
Director y 
Accredited 
MORGAN, Katherine B. — Teacher 
Piano and Organ—Lectures on W: ag 
Browning, 
Psychology 
Blivd., 


studio, 2262 Fairmount. 


Texas 


Violinis 3 


Noakes 


of Music 
Piano, 
. Georgetown. 


Teache! 
Hous- 
of Music 


tary Band Instruments; formerly 


Mai 
Orum, 
Whitlock 
Violoncella 
Chamber music Recitals. Mrs. Georg: 
Ave 


Tex 
Violinist 

Ensemble 
Playin. Theory, Conducting 

TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist 
President Fort Worth Conservatory 
affiliated with Texas Christian 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 


-Teachet 


Uni 


Wo rth 


FINE 





ORUM, Dot Echols Teacher of rector 348rd. F. A. Band, 90th Div 
piano and organ. Hammond elec- A. E. F.: High School Band, Lame 
tric organ in studio. New resi- Phone 86. 

When Music and Courtesy are better understood and appreciated, there 


will be no more war. Confucious. 


STUDY OF MUSIC ACTUALLY TRAINS THE 
MIND AND STIMULATES IT SO THAT IT FUNC- 
TIONS BETTER IN OTHER STUDIES. 


IN THE STUDY OF MUSIC THE MEMORY IS 
AMAZINGLY CULTIVATED, SELF-ASSURANCE 
IS ACQUIRED, MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE IS OB- 
TAINED, IMAGINATION IS STIMULATED. 


that we teach it to our children.—Aristotle. 


MUSIC IS THE MOST COMPANIONABLE OF 
ALL THE ARTS. WILL GLORIFY EVERYDAY LIV- 
ING. MAKE US HAPPIER AT WORK OR PLAY. 
NO SINGLE FORCE CAN FILL LEISURE MO- 
MENTS SO HAPPILY. 


Music washes away from the soul the dust of everyday life. 


MUSIC IS NOT A PROFESSION BUT A GREAT 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE NECESSARY TO 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 


Show me a home wherein music dwells and I shall show you a 
peaceful and contented family. Longfellow. 


COLLINS PIANO CO. 


HEADQUARTERS: GREENVILLE, TEXAS 





“If every subject in the school curriculum had to be dropped except one, 1 


would retain music as the most indispnsable of all.’’ — Dr. Chas. W. Eliot 


Since Muisc has so much to do with molding the character, it is necessary 


Auerbach 


happy, 








LUFKIN 

Truman Esther—Teach 
er of Piano Progressive Series 
115 N. 4th St., Telephone 1030. 


SAN ANGELO 
BRUMBELOW, Carl Piano-Voice 
Head Music Dept., San Angelo Col 
lege 


REDING, Mrs 


SAN ANTONIO 

FOX, Oscar J suo W. mussell Place, 
san Antonio, ‘lexas 

GHIFFLiUS, David—iaeacher of Singing 
Wirector ot Choral Club, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, 11 years Con 
ductor San Antonio Civic Opera Com 
pany. 418 Kast French Place, San An 
LONIO. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Mu 
sic vepartment, 

OUR LAYVY Ur HE LAKE COLLEGE, 
Music VDepartment-—Compilete courses 
lor acgrees. 

SLAF rnLL, Tekla Pianist-Teacher, 
su2 Cedar Street, San Antonio, 1exXas 


STEPHENVILLE 

COFFIN, Mildred and perton—Sopra 
no and Baritione; Sung Kecitais and 
Operatic Wuets. Jonn ‘Varieton Col 
lege, Stephenville, ‘sexas. 

FROUH, Charies Wesley Professor ol 
kine Arts. Head Dept. of Piano, 
John jarleton Agricuicural College, 
Stephenville. 

WACO 

CENTRAL TEXAS CONSERVATORY, 
Austin at Ninth—Music - Arts - Dra 
matics-Vancing, Phone 7215. 

GROV#, Koxy marriett, A. wi. B. Mus., 
feacher ot Piano, Chairman Schooi 
of Music, Baylor University, Waco. 

MARKHAM, Kobert A.—Organ, Fiano, 
‘bheory, baylor University School ol 
Music, Waco. Organist rirst baptist 
Church and Tempie Rodel Shoiem, 
Waco. 

ROZSA, Bela Artist-Instructor in 
Piano, Baylor University School of 
Music and Allied Arts. 

THOMPSON, James Teacher of Vio- 
lin-Director of Baylor Symphony 
Baylor University School ot Music. 


WAXAHACHIE 
PIERCE—Alton Clay—Director Schvol!l 
of Music, Trinity University. 


WICHITA FALLS 

AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 

KIKER, Charles Teacher ot Piano 
Associate ‘leachers; Ivy Eddlemon, 
piano; Arthur Davis, violin, 2140 Ave- 
nue H., Phone 4605. 

NELSON, Eitel Allen Violinist 
Composer-Teache 1607 Hayes B1., 
Wichita Falls. 

CHICAGO 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY kim 
ball Hall, Chicago, John R. Hatt- 
steadt. President. 

BRITAIN, Radie Cc ompoest 5225 
Black- Stone Ave., Chicago, Il 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY ‘Kimball 
Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chicago. 
Edgar Nelson, President. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 
East Van Buren S8t., Chicago, Rudolph 
Ganz President. 

KEEP, Charles H.—Teacher of Sing 
ing—Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 

RIZZO, Andy—Piano Accordion 
Suite 723 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIL, 
Phone Webster 2826. 

SUMMY’S Sheet Music and Literature, 
321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LOS ANGELES 

BROWN, Eva—Teacher of Singing 
3475 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L. Concert 
Management 8853 Sunset Boule 
vard, Hollywood. 

HOLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND ARTS, INC., Music, Art, 
Drama. 5400 Hollywood Blvd. 

SAMOILOFF, Lazar—Teacher of Sing 
ers—610 South Van Ness Avenue, Lo: 
Angeles. 

ZOELLNER CONSERVATORY OF MU 
SiC—Accredited, Leading teachers in 
all branches. 323 South Western Ave., 
Los Angeles. Four branches. 

NEW YORK 

ALLISON, Irl President 
Guild Piano Teachers, Inc., 
side Drive, New York. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts Teacher of 
Singing 200 West 57tht St., New 
York City, For appointments, circle 
6-0538. 


National 
745 River- 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ASPER, Frank Organist ,Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
Utah.—Available for recitals and dedi 
cations. 
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Study Music in Texas.... 


At a Member Institution of the 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


SENIOR COLI EGES Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College John Tarleton Agricultural College 
™ Nacogdoches, Texas Stephenville, Texas 
: on sh Ida Pritchett, B. S. Chas. W. Froh, B. M. 
Abilene Christian College Chairman Department of Music Chairman Department of Music 
Abilene, Texas 
Leonard Burford, B. A. Sul Ross State Teachers College Kilgore College 
Chairman Department, of Music Alpine, Texas r Kilgore, Texas 
: , Irma Lee Batey, M. A. Christine Bagwell, B. A. 
Baylor University Chairman Department of Musi Department of Music 
Waco, Texas ty 
Roxy Harriette Grove,:B. M., M. A. Texas Christian University Lamar Junior College 
Chairman School of Music and Fine Art Fort Worth. Texas i Beaumont, Texas 
Claude Saramis, B M. Harry J. Kanady, M. M. 
Daniel Baker College Director School of Fine Arts Chairman Department of Musi 
Brownwood, Texas 
Mae Branon, B. M. Texas College of Arts and Industries North Texas Agricultural College 
Charman Department of Music Kingsville, Texas Arlington, Texas 
5 Paul M. Riley, M. M. Clel T. Silvey, Ph. D. 
Hardin-Simmons University Chairman Division of Fine Arts Chairman Division of Fine Art: 
Abilene, Texas 
EK. Edwin Young, M. M._ , Texas College of Mines and Metallury Paris Junior College 
Dean Department of Music’ El Paso, Texas Paris, Texas 
Glen R. Johnson, B. A Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Howard Payne College Chairman Department of Music Chairman Department of Music 
Brownwood, Texas ia. ; : : : 
Guy Woods, B. M., M. A. Texas State College for Women Ranger Junior C 
Chairman Department of Music Denton, Texas Ranger, Texas 
William E. Jones, Mus. D. Elwood R. Priesing. B. M.. M. ‘A 
Incarnate Word College Director Department of Music Chairman Department of Music 
San Antonio, Texas a —? ee ee 
Sister Mary Laurence, M. M. _ eae egeoiog! al Colles San Angelo Junior College 
Chairman Department of Music Julien Paul Blitz. Mus. D San Angelo, Texas 
Music Carl Brumbelow, M. M 
. Chairman Department of Music 


ollege 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College Chairman Department of 
Belton, Texas Texas Wesleyan College 
Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. Fort Worth. Texas Temple Junior College 
Director Department of Music Donald W. Bellah, M. A. Temple, Texas 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts Ruth Ellen Lasley, B.:A., B.S 
ee ee Trinity University Chairman Department of Music 
Abtiene, exas - : - + Srtted 
Mrs. -Gypsy Ted Suilivan Wyle Waxahachie, Texas Washington County Junior College 
Director Department of Music Alton Pierce, M. M. Brenham, Texas 

Chairman Department of Musi Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale 
a State Teachers College West Texas State Teachers Colleve Chairman Department of Music 
enton, exas C: ic Texas 
Wilfred C. Bain, B. M., Ed. D. Wallace R. Clark B. A.. B. M c 
Director Department of Music Chairman Department. of Music CONSERVATORIES 


Our Lady of the Lake Musical Arts Conservatory of W 


San Antonio, Texas | THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Amarillo, ‘Texas 


Sister Amabilis, : Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M 
Director Department of Music Southwestern Baptist Seminary Director 

Sam Houston State Teachers College LE Roeaes Em Fort Worth Conservatory 
Huntsville, Texas ape ~ Rader ot Sank Fort Worth. Texas 

C. R. Hackney, M. A. ; 4 —_ cs Jeannette Tillett 
Chairman Department of Music Director 


Southern Methodist University JUNIOR COLLEGES Houston Conservatory 
Dallas, Texas _- ; — : Houston, Texas 
Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. Edinburg Junior College Mozart Hammond 


* Co , sic Department of Music ances 
Dean School of Music Mildred S. Kethley, M. M., te Director 


Southwest Texas Teachers College Edinburg, Texas Southern School of Fine Arts 
lg oe “uA Hardin Junior College a, Texas id. BS EM 
be fa, SEIRPRC, DS. B., Sh. fa. Wichita Falls, Texas omer springfield, B. 5. B. 2 
Chairman Department of Music Mrs. O. J. Didzum, B. M., M. A. President 

Southwestern University Hockaday Junior College Texas School of Fine Art 
Georgetown, Texas ‘ Dallas, Texas Austin, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, B. A., B. M. Ivan Dneproff Miriam Gordon Landrum 

Dean Department of Music Director Department of Fine Art Director 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS FOR 1941 


WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D., President PAUL VAN KATWIJK., Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music Dean School of Music 
Texas State College for Women Dallas, Texas 
Denton, Texas CLAUDE SAMMIS, B. M. 
WALLACE R. CLARK, B. A., B. M., Vice-Pres. Director School of Fine Arts 
Chairman Department of Music Texas Christian University 
West Texas State Teachers College Fort Worth, Texas 


GRADY HARLAN, B. M., Ph. D., Secretary SHRISTINE BAGWELL, B. A. 
Associate Professor of Music Staff Member Department of Music 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College Kilgore College 

San Marcos, Texas Kilgore, Texus 
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Dallas Apollo ‘Boys’ (Choir 


Coleman Cooper, Director 





